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FOREWORD 


Tue organization of this issue of the Review follows closely that of the 
corresponding issue in the preceding cycle. 

Some change in emphasis was noted during the past three years. There 
was a considerable increase in the number of school surveys of different 
types. Altho not all surveys made were reported, the number of references 
cited was far greater than three years ago. This seems to have been a 
period of heightened interest in the study of state and local school 
systems, 

The internal organization of schools and school systems as reported in 
Chapter IV continued to interest research workers. There is some evidence 
that the studies reported in this field extended beyond organization to 
embrace methods of teaching and learning on the various school levels. 
Increased emphasis is also noted in Chapter XI dealing with higher 
education. Many studies reported in this area were concerned with the 
extension of higher education, especially on the junior college level, as 
well as with other phases of the development of higher education as 
recommended by the President’s Commission on Higher Education. This 
was a period in which educators were concerned with the extension of 
opportunities for higher education to larger groups of young people than 
had heretofore been provided. 

Some areas of research, particularly those reported in Chapters II, 
Ill, VI, and VIII, were given relatively less emphasis than were others, 
altho in some cases more research was reported for this period than three 
years ago. Chapter I on school district reorganization shows a sustained 
interest in the number of studies reported, altho research in this field was 
largely applicational rather than basic. 

Probably not all the studies reported should be classified as research. 
This fact is noted by at least two of the writers, altho in many cases 
magazine articles cited contained interpretations and applications of 
research which made it seem desirable to include them in this issue of 
the Review. 


Water C. Reusser, Chairman 
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PART ONE 


Organization and Administration of Local 
School Systems 


CHAPTER I 


District Organization 


SHIRLEY COOPER 


S cuoot district reorganization in rural areas received an unprecedented 
amount of attention during the past three years. Some of the most 
valuable research was done by state and county committees which were 
established under the provisions of special legislation in California, 
Idaho, Kansas, Illinois, Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
Because of limited space specific reference cannot be made to this 
research in this report. These committees were engaged in making studies 
related directly to the reorganization of the small local school districts 
into larger administrative units in their respective states and counties. 

In a study of the work done by eighty-four county reorganization com- 
mittees in Illinois during the period from October 1945 to January 1947, 
Mulford (27) found that the average committees met once every two 
weeks and that the average committee member devoted eighty clock 
hours of time to this work during the period. Similar committee members 
worked in a like manner in at least six other states studying the problem 
of reorganizing local school districts in their respective counties. 


National Commission on School District Reorganization 


The most comprehensive study of this problem was made by the 
National Commission on School District Reorganization (28). A thoro 
and detailed analysis of the reorganization program in seven states pro- 
vided a background for the Commission’s study of reorganization on a 
national basis. This report dealt extensively with: (a) factors influencing 
reorganization, (b) characteristics of satisfactory districts, (c) types of 
local districts commonly formed, (d) procedures involved in the reorgani- 
zation of local districts, and (e) progress being made. One complete 
chapter of the report was devoted to a recommended program of action 


at state and county levels, including setting up a state commission on 
schoo! district reorganization. 
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Factors Influencing Reorganization 


Desire for educational advantages that cannot be provided by small 
local districts was reported by the National Commission on School District 
Reorganization (28) as exerting a greater influence for the reorganization 
of small districts into larger administrative units than did any other 
single factor. Educational offerings in small school districts were found 
by Sumption and Beem (32) to be limited to the bare minimum essentials 
with a large percentage of rural youth of high-school age not in school. 
Butterworth (7) reported that 67 percent of all boys enrolled in high 
schools with less than 100 pupils in four areas of New York State 
dropped out of school before graduation whereas the drop-out rate for 
all pupils in the city schools in these same areas was only 29 percent. 
Nelson (29) reported that the percentage of farm boys and girls sixteen 
and seventeen years of age who were attending high school in 1940 
ranged from 87 percent in Utah to 32 percent in Kentucky. 

The National Commission (28) pointed out that more than 62 percent 
of the 91,041 common school districts in the country maintained only 
one-teacher schools. The Minnesota Institute of Governmental Research 
(24) reported that over 64 percent of the rural schools in Minnesota 
enrolled fewer than twenty pupils. It also held that the services of 3000 
teachers in the state of Minnesota were not being utilized to the best 
advantage because of inadequate school district organization. 

Butterworth (7) found that a comprehensive educational program 
could not be provided at reasonable cost by an administrative unit with 
fewer than 4000 pupils. After studying 167 junior college districts, Koos 
(17) strongly urged that local administrative units be made large enough 
and organized in a manner to maintain a program of education extending 
from the nursery school level thru the junior college years. 

Grieder and Ballou (13) pointed out that the average length of term 
in rural schools was fourteen days less than in the typical city district. 
Sumption and Beem (32) found a similar difference between one- 
teacher districts and larger districts in Illinois. 


Thaden and Elliott (33) found that the reorganization of small school 
districts into larger units occurred much more frequently in marginal 
farming areas of Michigan than in the wealthier areas where lands were 
fertile. They held that poor lands compel efficient school district organiza- 
tion. This study showed that in counties where half or more of the land 
was first class only 19 percent of the one-teacher schools were closed 
whereas in counties where less than 10 percent of the land was first class 
41 percent of the one-teacher schools were closed. 

Thaden, Taylor, and Finkel (34) in a study in Missaukee County, 
Michigan, found that declining population, decrease in size of families, 
difficulty of securing teachers, and improved transportation facilities 
encouraged the reorganization of small districts into larger units. 
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In a report of a ten-year study of factors affecting teacher tenure in 
a rural county in the Appalachian Highlands, Gray (12) pointed out 
that nepotism and the tendency for small] district boards of education 
to give preference to young unmarried women over older teachers had 
been responsible to a great degree for the short teacher tenure that pre- 
vailed there. 

Shortage of teachers, particularly in rural areas (28), increasing size of 
farms with corresponding population shifts (18), and the necessity for 
making more efficient use of the educational dollar (23, 36) were 


important factors in bringing the school district reorganization prominent- 
ly into the forefront in recent years. 


Types of Administrative Units 


The National Commission (28) classified administrative units into nine 
general types: (a) community districts with administrative units and 
attendance units coterminous, (b) community districts maintaining two or 
more attendance units, (c) superimposed high-school districts, (d) con- 
solidated elementary districts, (e) independent city or village districts, 
(f) town or township districts, (g) complete county units, (h) county 
units which include all the area in a county outside of independent 
districts, and (i) intermediate districts. 

Ensminger (11) pointed out that the rural school of tomorrow is 
emerging into the dominant rural community institution and that the 
administrative organization which supports it and exercises the controlling 
influence over it must be in harmony with established patterns of rural 
community life. 

The Special Committee on Education (1), which made a comprehensive 
survey of the public school system in Georgia, found that the number of 
pupils in many complete counties in this state was not great enough to 
constitute a satisfactory administrative organization. The Committee 
urged that the laws of the state be revised so as to permit two or more 
counties or parts of two or more counties to be combined into a single 
administrative unit. 

From a study of trends in school district reorganization the National 
Commission (28) reported that (a) newly created districts are usually 
large enough to provide an educational program extending from the 
kindergarten thru the twelfth grade, (b) the distinction between attendance 
units and administrative units is more clearly recognized, and (c) more 
attention is being given to improving the intermediate district organization. 


The Intermediate District 


A special research committee working under the direction of Butter- 
worth (7, 8) developed twelve criteria to be used in grouping a numbér 
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of community districts together on the basis of socio-economic interests 
for the purpose of providing such specialized educational services as 
supervision of instruction, school transportation, education of mentally 
and physically handicapped children, industrial education, supervision of 
attendance, and the administration of transportation. 

The National Commission (28) pointed out three types of intermediate 
districts: (a) the county, (b) the supervisory union or superintendency, 
and (c) the township. All states with the exceptions of Delaware, 
Nevada, and the twelve county-unit states have some type of district 
intermediate between the state and the local district. In the past the 
functions of the intermediate district have been limited in most instances 
to general administrative control, but the studies in New York State 
(7, 8) and the findings of the National Commission (28) indicated a 
growing tendency for the intermediate district to provide specialized 
services for the school. Sorenson (31) pointed out the need for 
strengthening the intermediate district organization in Wisconsin. 


Finance Related to School District Reorganization 


Doubtless because of considerable increases in expenditures for educa- 
tion during recent years, a great deal of attention was given to the study 
of school district reorganization in relation to school finance. From a 
study of high schools in Wisconsin, the Wisconsin Taxpayers Alliance 
(36) found that over three-fourths of the wealth in the rural areas of 
the state was not included in any high-school district. Fifty-one percent 
of the average daily attendance in union free high schools and in high 
schools maintained by common-school districts consisted of nonresident 
pupils. This study showed that the average wealth behind each non- 
resident pupil was 65 percent greater than for resident pupils. 

In the Idaho survey (5), a study was made of the relation of size of 
high school to annual per-pupil cost. McLure (23) found the prevalence 
of small school districts in Mississippi to be one of the major handicaps 
in financing the schools in this state. The Georgia survey (1) emphasized 
the need for improvement of tax assessment procedures. After reorganiza- 
tion the tax resources of a reorganized unit were reported to be not as 
great as the total tax resources in the constituent districts were before 
reorganization. 

Winther (35) found that total educational expenditures would not be 
decreased by reorganizing the school districts in Rock County, Wisconsin, 
into effective administrative units, but that the quality of the educational 
program could be greatly improved with but little additional cost. 

The National Commission (28) discussed the effect on school district 
reorganization of tuition for nonresident high-school pupils, methods 
of handling assets and liabilities of constituent districts, cost of pupil 


transportation, financing new school buildings, and methods of distributing 
state aid. 
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Hinton (14) studied the per-capita cost in one-teacher school districts 
in Illinois. Lancelot and Morgan (21) found that the average assessed 
yaluation of taxable property behind each farm child in Iowa was three 
times as great as the valuation behind the average nonfarm child. This 
study pointedly showed some of the major difficulties that must be faced 
in reorganizing districts in states where the support of education rests 
almost wholly on a property tax. 


McIntyre and Hawley (22) reported that there were 239 school districts 
in Nebraska with a total assessed valuation of more than $39 million 
which levied no school tax in 1946-47. This study showed that more 
than one-third of all pupils enrolled in the high schools of Nebraska 
were attending schools on a tuition basis. In a study of size-cost relation- 
ships in Illinois public schools Bosley (4) found that the average per-pupil 
cost in high schools enrolling 100 pupils or fewer was $317.04 as compared 
with $174.46 in schools enrolling more than 300 pupils. Current costs 
per pupil in average daily attendance in the one-teacher schools of Martin 


County, Minnesota, in 1946-47 ranged, according to McLure (23), from 
$454 to $130. 


Reorganization Procedures 


With programs of reorganization actively under way in a number of 
states a great deal of effort was devoted to study of the procedures 
involved in the reorganization of school districts. Reorganization manuals 
were developed to serve as guides to the committees at work in California 
(9), Illinois (32), Minnesota (25), and North Dakota (30). In these 
manuals a great deal of emphasis was given to methods of collecting, 
tabulating, and analyzing essential data. Criteria for determining what 
constitutes good administrative units were proposed and attention was 
given to the procedures involved in conducting public hearings. The 
National Commission (28) studied the methods of initiating and con- 


ducting programs of reorganization in seven states and recommended a 
program of action. 


Cushman (10) made an analysis of legislation for school district 
reorganization in midwestern states and found that recent legislation 
in eight states provided for a committee at the county level which made 
studies of local conditions, prepared plans for reorganization, held hear- 
ings in local communities, and made a formal report. Bosley (3) made an 
investigation of the attitudes of parents toward reorganization of school 
districts and prepared a brief manual for the use of reorganization 
committees on the basis of the findings of the survey. Kumlien (19) 


prepared a very useful atlas showing the school districts in every county 
in South Dakota. 


Sorenson (31) concluded that many people were opposed to any 
changes in school district organization because of social inertia, lack ‘of 
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understanding of the purposes of reorganization, urban versus rural 
conflict, and financial disadvantages that would be incurred. 


Progress in Reorganization 


Mulford (27) reported that seventy-six counties of Illinois which in 
1945 had a total of 8853 school districts had plans under way in 1947 
to reduce the number to 1046 or to less than 12 percent of the original 
number. The Kansas Legislative Council (15, 16) in a summary of the 
accomplishments of the school district reorganization program in Kansas 
reported that 3754 districts had been eliminated during a two-year period 
in which the law was in effect. A progress report of the reorganization 
program made by Booth (2) showed that forty-two elections had been 
held during a period of less than one year, thirty of which were successful. 
The successful elections resulted in combining 287 districts into thirty 
larger administrative organizations. 

Moffitt (26), in viewing the educational program in Utah after thirty 
years of county school consolidation, concluded that the formulation of 
larger school districts had neither destroyed local initiative nor removed 
local control from phases of management that should be the responsibility 
of local communities. He held that nothing in the state’s educational 
history had contributed more to the high educational rank of Utah among 
the states of the nation than had the reorganization of small local school 
districts into effective administrative units. 

Lambert (20) pointed out the dangers of a sense of complacency in 
relation to educational accomplishments in Utah and showed the need 
for continued reorganization of attendance areas within the larger 
administrative units. The most disturbing criticisms made of the Utah 
administrative organization in this study were that some of the units were 
too small and that they had been made to coincide with existing political 
boundary lines. 

In summarizing his analysis of the school in rural life in the United 
States, Ensminger (11) pointed out that much progress had been made 
in the reorganization of small school districts into larger administrative 
units but that the process had not always resulted in better com- 
munity integration. In general, the school becomes what the community 
wants it to be. Doubtless the most fruitful approach to improving it will 


be thru aiding, in every way possible, the development of strong vital 
communities. 
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CHAPTER Il 


Administrative Officers 


WALTER C. REUSSER and MAYNARD BEMIS 


Exvwence of an increased interest in the development of professional 
leadership was found in the literature of the period under review. The 
identification and preparation of superior school administrators, together — 
with improved standards and qualifications, were stressed repeatedly by 


national organizations of educators, community and state school surveys, 
and individual research projects. 


Education of School Administrators 


Developing educational leaders was the subject of two work conferences 
of professors of educational administration. Two conference reports 
(16, 17) stressed the importance of democratic educational leadership 
and attempted to define the qualities demanded of leaders in public 
education today. Both conferences pointed out the need for selective 
recruitment of desirable candidates. Promising approaches to improved 
preparation of administrators included use of bureaus of school service, 
field study experiences, conferences, workshops, and internship. 

Internship was mentioned frequently in articles and studies during the 
period. McKee (15) and Hoshall (13) suggested internship in studies of 
elementary- and secondary-school principalships, and Vincent (29) 
reported the development of one such program in a college of education. 

A clue to better preparation may be found in Lauderbach’s study (14) 
of inservice training of elementary-school principals. In replying to his 
questionnaire, teachers reported that principals should offer more 
assistance in the following areas: (a) handling disciplinary cases, (b) 
improving supervision, (c) orienting new teachers, and (d) commending 
teachers for jobs well done. Principals mentioned with highest frequencies 
nearly identical functions as most difficult to perform. 

Hoshall (13) found that secondary-school principals regarded college 
education courses as too theoretical and instructors too frequently out of 
touch with actual school situations. The lecture method was soundly 
criticized. 

Most city superintendents were found to hold at least the master’s 
degree. The same was true in somewhat less degree for secondary-school 
principals. The status of the educational preparation of elementary-school 
principals was not so clear. Nolstad’s study (22) of superintendents and 
supervising principals in Pennsylvania showed the median administrator 
possessed a master’s degree and had nearly fifteen years of experience. 
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In New Mexico (3) over 88 percent of the municipal superintendents 
held the master’s degree. On the other hand, a Tennessee study (30) 
reported that 20 percent of the city superintendents had no college train. 
ing in administration and supervision courses. The percent holding 
specific degrees was not reported. 

Both Farmer (7) and Hoshall (13) found a high percentage of 
master’s degrees among secondary-school principals. Since both samples 
were based on membership lists of the National Association of Secondary. 
School Principals, the percentages may be higher than would be recorded 
for the population. 

The Department of Elementary School Principals (18) reported 
master’s degrees held by 64 percent of supervising principals in 1948, 
while only 15 percent held that degree in 1928. No figures were reported 
for teaching principals. Lauderbach (14) found that approximately 
27 percent of the elementary principals in Orange and San Diego Counties, 
California, held the master’s degree. 


Personal Traits of School Administrators 


Shannon (26) analyzed the biographies of 419 presumably successful 
American educators to determine what recorded or implied traits made 
for successful school administration. Traits most frequently found were 
leadership, intelligence and adaptability, progressiveness, reverence, plan- 
ning and organizing ability, and activeness. 

Concerning the selection of elementary-school principals, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals (18) reported eighty-one personal 
qualities mentioned by 350 superintendents. Ability to get along with 
people was most frequently mentioned. Personality and leadership fol- 
lowed in that order. These characteristics would seem necessary to co- 
ordinate school and community activities, one of the most important 
aspects of the job, according to the report by McKee (15). 

Wood (31) found that principals had definite desires with respect to 
the superintendent’s relationships with them and their activities. Most 
frequently mentioned were: (a) appreciation for respective positions, 
(b) recognition of personalities, (c) clarification of. responsibilities, 
(d) delegation of authority commensurate with responsibility, (e) co- 
operation in appointment and retention of teachers, and (f) “home rule” 
in the management of nonprofessional employees. 


Job Analysis of School Administrators 


In a study of state school codes, Chandler (4) grouped the powers and 
duties of superintendents under three principal types: initiatory, advisory, 
and independent. Approximately eighteen initiatory duties were specified. 
with those involving teacher employment most common. Most prevalent 
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advisory duties concerned the superintendent’s responsibility to the board. 
This type of provision was found in eleven school codes. Independent 
powers covered twenty-five functions, many of which concerned pupil 
attendance. A few states prohibited certain activities, such as outside 
employment of the superintendent. 

The Department of Elementary School principals (18) reported only 
24 percent of the supervising principal’s day devoted to supervision. 
Among teaching principals, less than 7 percent of the day was devoted to 
supervision. Routine clerical tasks claimed 15 percent of the supervising 
principal’s day and nearly 11 percent of that of the teaching principals. 
Strayer (28) found that small district superintendents in Washington 
spent from one-third to one-half of their time on purely business matters. 
The administrative officer’s need for more clerical assistance and freedom 


from purely routine matters was reported by five other studies (12, 14, 
15, 23, 30). 


Tenure of Administrators 


Spalding (27) pointed out the insecurity of the superintendent in large 
city systems. His study included forty of the forty-four cities in the 
United States with a population of over 200,000 in 1940. Not one of these 
cities was still served in 1948 by the superintendent who held the position 
in 1932. The last five years showed the greatest percent of turnover, with 
retirement and other work in education claiming the greatest number. 
Over the period studied, a total of thirteen men were dismissed. 

Among city superintendents in Tennessee (30), 40 percent were found 
to have held their positions for eleven years or more and 39 percent from 
one to five years. Nolstad (22) found the median tenure to be ten years 
among Pennsylvania superintendents and supervising principals, but 
Farmer (7) reported the median tenure of high-school principals to be 
four years. An average tenure of only 3.5 years was found for elementary- 
school principals in Orange and San Diego Counties, California (14). 
The job risk of the superintendency has been generally considered 
greater than that of the principalship. On that basis, one might expect 
longer tenure to accompany the principalship. While these studies do not 
present sufficient evidence on which to base conclusions, they do show, 


at least in these studies, that the tenure of superintendents exceeded that 
of school principals. 


Salaries of Administrators 


Major emphasis in the discussion of salaries was devoted to the smaller 
percentage increase received by administrators compared to that received 
by classroom teachers. The fact that classroom teachers’ salaries had not 
caught up with rising costs of living until the close of the period under 
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review makes the smaller percentage increase for administrators even 
more significant. 

The most comprehensive study of salary trends was reported by the 
National Education Association (19). This questionnaire study included 
reports from 2096 school systems in communities over 2500 in popula- 
tion. Salaries of elementary-school teachers increased during the period 
1930-31 to 1946-47 by a greater percent than those of any other group 
of professional employees. The increase ranged from nearly 37 percent 
in cities 100,000 in population to more than 60 percent in cities 2500-5000 
in population. 

This study showed further that salaries of superintendents in cities 
over 100,000 in population showed no increase for the sixteen-year period 
and that the median salary was $10,000. Among cities 30,000-100,000 in 
population, the 1946-47 median of $7307 meant an increase of approxi- 
mately 8 percent since 1930-31. Superintendents in cities 10,000-30,000 
in population recorded a median salary of $5856 in 1946-47, or a sixteen- 
year increase of 14 percent. Medians and increases for the cities 5000- 
10,000 and 2500-5000 in population were $4719, or nearly 13 percent, 
and $4225, or nearly 19 percent, respectively. 

Nation’s Schools (20) reported a study by the Teacher Placement 
Bureau of the University of Wisconsin which compared salaries in that 
state for the period 1941-42 thru 1947-48. The following increases were 
recorded for candidates enrolled: (a) The average gain in superintendents’ 
salaries was 49 percent. (b) Beginning teachers’ salaries increased 
93 percent. (c) Teachers who had not moved during the period studied 
gained an average of 73 percent. (d) Those teachers who did move gained 
an average of 105 percent. In a study of thirty-seven large city-school 
systems from 1940 to 1947 Herlihy (11) found no uniformity in the 
amount or percent of salary increase received. In terms of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, Clark (6) showed that, despite salary increases, 
elementary-school principals in September 1948 received only 86 percent 
of 1939 purchasing power. Secondary-school principals received 82 
percent of 1939 purchasing power, and superintendents, only 80 percent. 

_The Oakland Public Schools (24) found that the median salary of 
superintendents in nineteen selected cities in the United States had 
increased approximately 12 percent from 1942-43 to 1946-47. Studies 
made by Romine (25) in Colorado and Nolstad (22) in Pennsylvania - 
indicated that, despite considerable overlapping, salaries tended to 
increase with size of school system and professional preparation. 

An interesting side-light on the relationship of salary and tenure was 
provided by an opinion poll (21) and a survey of education in Tennessee 
(30). Both reported that such factors as size and prestige of the system, 
together with character and political record of the schoolboard, were more 
important to superintendents in accepting new positions or remaining in 
old ones than was the salary offered. 
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As an aid to the more objective determination of the superintendent's 
salary, Haisley (9, 10) presented a formula to be used by schoolboards. 
Under this plan, the superintendent’s salary would be based on the 
maximum teacher’s salary. Additions would be made in terms of the 
number of pupils enrolled, number of teachers employed, wealth of the 
community, state aid received, and a “personal equation,” or general 
rating applied by the board. 


The County Superintendent 


Qualifications and method of selection were emphasized in most 
studies of the county superintendency. Wide variation in these factors 
was found and was due, in part, to the varying responsibilities assigned 
the post, depending on whether the superintendent was the chief school 
officer in the county-basic-unit state or a district or township state in 
which the county was the intermediate unit. In the latter case, the duties 
of the office may have been little more than clerical. 

The most comprehensive study of the structure of education on all levels 
was reported by the Council of State Governments (5). Data were col- 
lected thru a study of compiled reports of the U. S. Office of Education 
and similar sources and from requests directed to state education authori- 
ties. All data were returned to state departments of education for 
verification. 

The study reported minimum qualifications for the county superin- 
tendency ranging from six years of college and thirty semester hours in 
education courses down to no requirements at all. Over half the states 
required a bachelor’s degree or the equivalent. 

Superintendents in a majority of the county-basic-unit states were 
appointed by county boards, while a majority of the superintendents of 
intermediate units were elected by popular vote. Terms of office ranged 
from one to five years, with Connecticut and New York having indefinite 
terms. The four-year term was the most common, but terms of two years 
or less were found in ten states. 

The range in salaries paid to county superintendents extended from a 
high of $13,500 reported in Il}linois and $12,500 in Louisiana to a low 
of $750 reported in Minnesota and $100 in Colorado. All county 
superintendents in these states did not receive the salaries listed. In 
Illinois, for example, salaries ranged from $4000 to $13,500. 

The median period of college preparation reported by county superin- 
tendents in Idaho (2) was approximately three years. In New Mexico (3) 
sixteen of thirty-one superintendents had four years or more of college 
preparation. In Tennessee (30) 27 percent of the county superintendents 
reported no formal training in administration and supervision. 

Reports of surveys in Georgia (1), Idaho (2), New Mexico (3), and 
Washington (28) recommended that the county superintendent be 
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appointed by a county board and that salary and qualifications be made 
conducive to the procurement of a high level of professional leadership. 
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CHAPTER Ill 
The Board of Education 


CALVIN GRIEDER 


Is rue period covered by this issue of the REviEw, a very limited number 
of research studies related solely to boards of education were published. 
Many reports of school surveys included chapters on schoolboards, and 
the reader is referred to the chapter on “School Surveys” for a list of 
such reports. Eight handbooks of one kind or another for schoolboard 
use appeared during the period. These handbooks are included in the 
bibliography with recognition of the fact that they vary in the degree to 
which they may be deemed research or to which they rely on the findings 
of research. 


Schoolboard Status, Practice, and Personnel 


The major investigation of schoolboard status, practices, and policies 
was made by the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion (16). The report of this study appeared in April 1946 and should 
be cited here altho a summary of the findings was included in the Review 
for October 1946. 

Anderson (2) studied Wisconsin schoolboard policies on teachers’ 
part-time employment with data for nearly 70 percent of the city-school 
systems. He found that while most boards discourage outside employment 
few have any definite policy on it. Messick (15) examined court decisions 
bearing on discretionary powers of boards of education. His findings 
indicated that “the courts have been liberal in their interpretation of the 
discretionary powers of schoolboards to carry on the business of educa- 
tion and to promote the welfare of children and school personnel.” In a 
study of the legal nature of school districts in California, Turner (18) 
concluded that there was some uncertainty as to the exact nature of board 
members as officers of the state and of school districts as subdivisions of 
the state since there were some constitutional provisions which empowered 
chartered cities to provide education. The dominant trend was toward 
interpretation of the schoolboard as an agency of the state, and of school 
trustees as officers of a school district as distinct from officers of a munici- 
pality. 

Four reports were made on schoolboard personnel. Johnston (13) 
made a questionnaire study of county and city boards of education in 


Mississippi, with data on more than a dozen personal and educational items. 


He recommended chiefly that a state schoolboard association be organized 
and a schoolboard handbook published. Eighty-five percent of the re- 
spondents reported reading no educational journal. Littleton (14) pro- 
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cured information about the members of all city schoolboards of North 
Carolina. In general he interpreted his findings as favorable, but recom- 
mended four legal changes to provide (a) uniform size of board, (b) 
term of office of at least five years, (c) election of all boards by popular 
vote, and (d) fiscal independence. He also recommended the develop- 
ment of a code of schoolboard ethics and a program of inservice training. 
Bowman (3) made a detailed comparison of the duties and performance 
of boards of education in the nineteenth century and today. He submitted 
examples of the handling of discipline problems, employment of teachers, 
and selection of board members. An analysis of the selection of board 
personnel in five communities during a ten-year period was reported by 
Heugh (11). His chief conclusion was that selection of board members 
should be a planned community activity with all groups having a voice 
in making recommendations. 

To discover practices concerning inservice assistance to board members, 
Codding (6) made a questionnaire study in fifty-six Ohio cities ranging 
from 5500 to 35,000 in population. His findings indicated that (a) in- 
service training should not be too deliberate or formal, (b) boards should 
be given brief reports on state and national educational trends twice a 
month, (c) important problems should not be submitted without some 
preliminary preparation of the board, and (d) it is the duty of the super- 
intendent to take a leading role in inservice training of the board. Grieder 
(9) showed how schoolboard associations have been useful in developing 
greater competence on the part of boards of education, with examples 
from several states. A biographical study of John A. Sexson by Clay- 
pool (5) included a chapter on Sexson’s relations with the boards of 
education in five communities where he served as superintendent. His 
efforts to define and improve the work of the boards, his successes, and 
his failures were illustrated with many anecdotes. 


Schoolboard Handbooks 


Four state schoolboard associations published handbooks during the 
three-year period. Three of them (4, 17, 19) were general manuals relat- 
ing to the powers, duties, and opportunities of boards of education in 
their respective states. The handbook by Hageny (10) was a legal guide 
which made available in simplified form the laws and regulations of 
New York State as they applied to central and union high-school dis- 
tricts. Another handbook of the general type was published by the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico (7). 

The state education departments of Georgia and Indiana published 
comprehensive manuals (1, 12) for the guidance of schoolboards and 
school administrators. The Georgia manual was pointed almost entirely 
at improvement of the instructional program. The Indiana handbook 
included the principal administrative standards established by statute, 
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by the state board of education, and by the North Central Association. 

Specific attention to the duties and responsibilities of board members 
and administrators in the newly developed community-unit school district 
of Illinois was the focus of Ellis and Sumption’s manual (8). Every 
aspect of the creation and administration of the community-unit type of 
district and of the board’s responsibilities was discussed in terms of new 
and old constitutional and statutory provisions. One hundred fifty-eight 
court decisions and 136 constitutional and statutory provisions were cited 
and explained. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Internal Organization of Schools and School Systems 


HENRY J. OTTO and MARY CLARE PETTY 


Tue three-year period covered by this issue of the Review included a 
few studies of a general nature which could not be classified easily 
under the subsections which follow. Education for All American Children 
(49) projected the essential features of tomorrow’s elementary schools to 
1958 and was intended to serve as a guidepost for planning local and state 
programs. In a similar vein the Texas Association of School Adminis- 
trators projected elementary education goals for 1957 (69). Information 
on fourteen questions concerned with elementary-school organization 
was sought by a team of staff members from the U. S. Office of Education 
(72). The data on present practices and policies were obtained by 
visits to fifty-two city school systems, mostly in the eastern states. 

“Trends in City-School Organization, 1938 to 1948” (51) presented an 
overview of selected practices, covering such items as administrative units 
or divisions; grade groupings; existence or absence of various special 
schools, departments, and services; adherence to, or abandonment of, 
various administrative policies; length of school day, school periods, 
and school year; and class size. Woody’s questionnaire study (76) of 
problems confronting school administrators in 635 county and city school 
systems in Michigan revealed a long list of problems grouped into eleven 
categories. Comparison of selected organizational and administrative 
practices in 286 public elementary schools and forty-six campus demon- 
stration schools by Otto (55) indicated practices in the two groups of 
schools to be very similar. 


Surveys and Appraisal Instruments and Procedures 


Problems and issues involved in school appraisal were analyzed by 
Harris (27) while Bollman (9) surveyed the improvements made in 
fifty-one secondary schools in Texas following the use of The Evaluative 
Criteria. According to Bollman, forty-two schools reported changes in 
curriculum, twenty reported changes in program organization, thirty-one 
had enlarged the staff, and thirty-four reported changes in library service. 
The Texas State Department of Education published a revised edition 
of its handbook (70) for appraising elementary schools. Fletcher’s 
report (21) on accreditation of elementary schools showed a change from 
thirteen in 1932 to twenty-three in 1944 in the number of states which 
had official accreditation procedures. Comprehensive reports of the 
surveys of the public schools of the state of Washington (67) and the 
District of Columbia (68) were published. 
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Extended School Services 


An evaluation of a school camping program which had involved 1201 
sixth-grade pupils and 300 parents, teachers, and other adults was reported 
by Pumala (58). Brimm (11) reported on the administrative and 
organizational problems encountered in the operation of the thirty-eight 
public school camping programs in existence in 1947. Gaumnitz and 
Wright (24) asked secondary-school leaders in every state (a) to list or 
describe the major difficulties confronting the small high schools, (b) to 
name the two or three most effective ways devised in their states thru 
which the best small high schools are broadening or vitalizing their 
services to youth, and (c) to list a few small high schools best known to 
them in which the most effective and successful educational services to 
youth were being given. Replies were received from seventy-two educators 
in thirty-five states and descriptive data were obtained from twenty-three 
schools. 

Three studies were reported regarding work-experience programs 
(18, 30, 37). All of these studies revealed that, in general, the work- 
experience programs of secondary schools expanded after the close of 
the war. Only one of the three studies (18) was aimed directly at an 
evaluation of the work-experience program. 


Articulation—Junior College Relations 


During the three-year interval covered in this review the only articula- 
tion studies reported were directed at the relationship between the high 
school and the junior college. Koos (32) visited fifty-three public junior 
colleges and interviewed 103 of their administrators. Sixty-one of the 
administrators preferred the 6-4-4 plan, twenty-seven preferred the 
separate two-year junior college, nine preferred the plan of association, 
and six were undecided. The results of his interviews plus other support- 
ing data led Koos to conclude in favor of the 6-4-4 plan. White’s (74) 
analysis of the feasibility of 6-4-4 reorganization in ten Iowa school 
systems operating junior colleges indicated many points at which high 
school and junior college articulation would be improved and the junior 
college offering extended if a 6-4-4 plan of organization were adopted. 
Ahrnsbrak (1) studied the junior college opportunities and needs in 
Wisconsin. 

Two other reports by Koos bear upon the internal organization of schoo! 
systems. His study of 167 junior colleges according to types of districts 
and types of junior colleges (33) supported the advisability of close 
integration between the high school and the junior college so strongly 
that the implication against the separate and autonomous junior-college 
district is quite obvious. The Maryland Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion (34) recommended a system of locally controlled junior colleges 
and the 6-4-4 plan of organization. 
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The whole problem of terminal education in junior colleges and the 
trend in subject offering in junior colleges has raised significant implica- 
tions for the four-year colleges and universities as well as the secondary 
schools. Ward’s report (73) summarized basic principles regarding 
terminal courses and programs and then described specific practices. 
Mushlitz (46) found a heavy preponderance of junior-college enrolments 
in university-parallel courses of science, business, mathematics, English, 
history, and civics. The problems of relationship between high schools 
and junior colleges have been augmented by the rapid increase in junior 
colleges and junior-college enrolments. Three reports presented in the 
Junior College Journal (8, 38, 64) showed the number of junior colleges 
to be as follows: 1947—648; 1948—663; 1949—651. Junior-college 
enrolments were: 1946—294,475; 1947—455,048; and 1948—500,536. 


Schedules and Teaching Load 


Four studies dealt with program organization and teaching load. Otto 
(56) analyzed the subjects offered in 532 elementary schools located in 
forty-six states and the District of Columbia. Forty-five different subject 
titles were reported by these schools. Mack (41) surveyed high schools 
in Massachusetts and found fifty-six schools in which a “rotating” schedule 
was used in order to avoid having the same subject have the favored 
time in the daily schedule thruout the year. Romine (62) analyzed the 
teaching combination in 229 high schools in Colorado; he found 110 
different teaching combinations. Many detailed features of class schedules 
in eighteen Indiana high schools with enrolments in excess of 1000 were 
presented by Davis and Simon (16). 

Cole (14) devised a new approach to the measurement of teaching 
load in secondary schools. His formula included class preparation, equip- 
ment, class instruction, evaluating results, and conferences. On these 
bases he found science courses to have the highest rating of difficulty of 
teaching, and stenography to have the lowest. A study by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators (47) showed that teacher-pupil 
ratios were approximately the same in 1948 as they were in 1947. 


Organization of Special Services 


The total school program is affected materially by the way special 
services of various kinds are handled. Barrett (6) found that 92 percent 
of eighty-three high schools in Texas had homeroom organizations but 
that 85 percent of these schools did not require teachers to have special 
training before homeroom sponsorship assignments were made. McFar- 
land and Umstattd (39) described homeroom practices in 215 secondary 
schools. MacGuffie (40) provided detailed information on the operation 
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of student councils in 171 secondary schools. The historical background 
and present status of the administrative aspects of discipline in public 
schools was appraised by Ransom (59). Present practices in child 
accounting were studied by Nelson (52), while Stout (66) described the 
development of a department of pupil personnel in the Milwaukee 
public schools. Sampling studies of supply administration (61) and the 
management of audio-visual education (50) were made available. 
Floyd (23) found that library service for city and rural elementary 
schools in Texas was far below commonly accepted standards, and that 
size of the county or of the independent school district was apparently 
not related to the extent, type, or quality of library service available. 
Crow’s (15) criteria for appraising library service in an elementary 
school should open up the way for further studies in this field. Assembly 
programs were studied on a national basis (12) by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. They found that in only 21 of 
336 schools attendance at assembly programs was optional. Wisseman 
(75) presented rules and regulations for high-school graduation in 356 
Texas high schools. Flood and Laslett (22) portrayed the administration 
of high-school student exchanges in a western city. 


Pupil Progress 


Lafferty (35), in reviewing studies of failures reported between 1935 
and 1945, found that promotion policies in the majority of public school 
systems had been greatly liberalized and that there was a growing dis- 
satisfaction with what the tréditional approach to the cause of pupil 
failure actually reveals. Rogers’ (60) comparison of pupil failures and 
achievement in the Chicago schools between 1925 and 1946 showed that 
average achievement had dropped very little altho the number of failures 
had decreased three-fourths and that average achievement of 6A pupils 
in 1923 and in 1946 (the same test was used in both instances) was 
above the national norm for both of these years. Yarbrough (77) pre- 
sented data on the age-grade status of Texas children of Latin-American 
descent while McMillan (44) studied acceleration and retardation among 
village children in southern Oklahoma. 


Grouping of Pupils 


The three-year period under consideration produced no studies actually 
focused upon the question of classification or grouping of pupils. This 
fact in itself is significant in view of the large number of studies on this 
topic which appeared during the twenties and the thirties. Of greater 
significance, however, is the type of studies which appeared. Recent 
researches focused upon the social aspects of child development and the 
bearing which the child’s placement in school has upon his social develop- 
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ment. In the latter vein were the studies of Austin and Thompson (5), 
which focused upon the bases on which children select and reject their 
best friends, Bonney’s (10) analysis of sociometric processes among 
sixth-grade pupils, and Blanchard’s (7) appraisal of the social acceptance 
of transported and nontransported rural secondary-school pupils. 


Meeting the Needs of Individuals and Special Groups 


Almost any effort to meet more adequately the needs of individuals and 
groups creates administrative and organizational problems and adjust- 
ments. Methods for meeting some of these problems were described by 
Davis (17) for children under six, by Mackie (43) for crippled children, 
by Martens (45) for gifted children, and by Nolan (54) for children 
with psychological problems. Jones (31) proved again the wisdom of 
curricular adaptations in accordance with individual progress. Pirtle 
(57) discovered an inadequate recognition of and provision for children 
with defective vision in Texas public schools, while Healey (29) appraised 


and found worthwhile a supplementary core program in the Taft, Cali- 
fornia, schools. 


Curriculum Experiments and Practices Affecting Organization 


Most curriculum innovations, especially those involving more than one 
teacher, require corresponding organizational and management changes. 
This may be one of the reasons why Steinson (65) found rather meager 
provisions for mentally superior pupils in the urban senior high school 
which he studied. Schools generally have a long way to go in meeting 
adequately the ten “imperative needs of youth,” even tho the survey 
conducted by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
(13) found many commendable practices in the high schools of the 
country. 

Efforts at fundamental redesign of the secondary-school curriculum 
appear to be moving apace. Grim (25) identified seven areas which 
seemed to have been influenced most by curriculum research since 1926. 
These are (a) laboratory schools, (b) social functions as scope, (c) 
psychology of learning, (d) child development, (e) adolescent and youth 
studies, (f) field studies, and (g) cooperative action research. Core pro- 
grams in secondary schools in eight Michigan school systems were 
appraised by Faunce (20) while Albrecht (2) analyzed the “common- 
learnings” programs in 267 secondary schools located in all parts of the 
United States. She found that the program of “common-learnings” occu- 
pied from 50 to 59 percent of the school day in 228 of the 1192 grades 
offered in the schools included in the study and from 30 to 39 percent of 
the school day in 203 of the grades. 


Hathaway (28) received usable replies from 80 of the 145 secondary 
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schools in California in which he endeavored to study the organization 
and administration of trade and industrial education. Nelson (53), as 
a result of his survey of community improvement projects conducted in 
300 high schools, concluded that it was conservative to say that not one 
in fifty high-school graduates in 1948 had ever conscientiously and 
gratuitously contributed any service to his community. Umstattd (71) 
detailed the handicaps experienced by secondary schools due to limita. 
tions of teaching personnel and Albrecht (3) described the historical 
background and the methods whereby the Texas Study of Secondary 
Education assisted the cooperating high schools in local school improve- 
ment projects. Hall (26) developed, applied, and evaluated a new technic 
for assigning class grades in a high-school course in “grain crops.” 

At the elementary school level Rouse (63) found only minor differences 
between the curriculum practices in departmentalized and nondepart- 
mentalized schools, while Anderson (4) found the experimental group of 
eighth-grade students to show slightly superior achievement over the con- 
trol group which had no home assignments. 


The School Principalship 


Two national groups made studies of the school principalship. Farmer 
(19) reported for the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. This study reported findings (in four categories) received from 561 
principals and compared the data with selected comparable data from a 
1923 study by Eikenberry. The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association (48) repeated in 1947, with 
certain expansions, a study of the elementary-school principalship made 
in 1927. Both of these recent studies (19, 48), because of the possibility 
of comparison with earlier studies, were able to show marked improve- 
ment in the qualifications and status of both elementary- and secondary- 
school principals. There were also two studies pertaining to the ele- 
mentary-school principalship in individual states. Lauderbach (36) 
studied the inservice training of elementary-school principals in Cali- 
fornia. He found that principals considered supervision their most difli- 
cult function and that the most prevalent improvement needs of principals 
were: (a) effecting a democratic organization of the staff, (b) developing 
a modern educational philosophy in school and community, and (c) 
placing major effort upon the educational direction of the school. McKee 
(42) reported the findings of a questionnaire study of the elementary- 
school principalship in northern Illinois. 
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CHAPTER V 
School-Community Relationships 


SHIRLEY COOPER 


P rozasty no area of public school administration received greater em- 
phasis or more serious consideration in current educational literature 
during the past three years than did school-community relationships. This 
increasing sensitivity to this problem seems to have been stimulated by 
such factors as the greatly accelerated mobility of population, beginning 
in the early years of World War II, which placed large numbers of people 
in school districts in which their lives have had little opportunity to 
become firmly rooted in community life; mounting school budgets, add- 
ing to the difficulty superintendents face in maintaining school support at 
an adequate level; and the influence of long-range studies and experiments 
such as are being conducted by the Metropolitan School Study Council 
in New York and by the Sloan Foundation. 

By far the greater part of the materials dealing with this problem was 
devoted to description of practices, but there was a considerable number 
of carefully organized studies reported. Noteworthy were studies of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council (23), the Southern Rural Life Con- 
ference (42), and the attention rural sociologists gave to various aspects 
of this problem. 


The Community School 


The community school received so much emphasis that the American 
Association of School Administrators (2) sounded a subtle but well- 
founded warning that this concept might degenerate into an educational 
fetish. Projects, organized studies, experiments, and practices dealing 
with some aspects of the school as the focal point of community life were 
reported from rural and urban communities alike, but by far the larger 
number of the noteworthy reports came from rural communities. 

McCharen (21) made a careful analysis of twenty-two school-com- 
munity programs in thirteen southern states in an attempt to identify 
and define their salient characteristics. From an analysis of the discussion 
in the National Conference of School Administrators, Lund (19) pointed 
out sixteen characteristics of the community school. Bathurst (5) found 
from a study of small schools in widely different types of small com- 
munities that educational programs were being influenced extensively by 
environmental conditions and that the best measure of learning was the 
degree of improvement in present living. The Ogdens (32) in studying 
a number of small communities in action repeatedly found the school 
to be the center of activity in communities where significant progress 
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had been made. Fox (13) made an extensive study of the development 
of community-centered schools in Chautauqua County, New York. This 
study was particularly significant because of the insight it gave the 
frustration created in rural life by changes in a social institution. A citi- 
zen’s committee (36) in Wisconsin after an extensive study of the educa- 
tional opportunities pointed out the ways in which small high schools 
were failing to meet the educational needs of rural youth. 


Factors Involved in Developing Community Schools 


The materials examined reflected a marked tendency toward delinea- 
tion of areas of relationship and classification of factors in the study of 
community schools. Westby (46) compared the ethnic characteristics, 
occupational status, and per-capita income of the population in eight 
New York (City) communities and in eight fairly comparable suburban 
communities in this area. On the basis of this investigation he concluded 
that the suburban communities had somewhat greater potentiality for 
developing good schools than did the urban communities. 

Fitzwater (11) made an analysis of the use of rural-school buildings 
in the state of New York and established ten principles which should be 
extremely helpful in formulating policies governing the use of school 
buildings by organized community groups. Pierce (35) selected twenty- 
four indexes of community characteristics and related them to carefully 
defined measures of adaptability in the educational program of fort. 
eight communities located in the metropolitan area of New York. Begg 
(6) and Aderhold (1) developed technics to be used by study groups 
concerned with unmet educational needs. Leggett and Vincent (16) found 
that the relatively low number of teachers per 1000 elementary pupils in 
the schools of New York City limited educational planning and made it 
more difficult for the schools to maintain satisfactory community relations. 
Maaske (20) estimated the proportion of time children spend in school 
from birth to age eighteen and concluded that much more emphasis must 
be given to improving family and community life if we are to reach the 
general educational goals we have set. 


Policies and Procedures 


Materials dealing with policies and procedures were largely of a descrip- 


tive nature devoted to reporting specific practice or pointing out pro- 
cedures for carrying on sound programs of school-community relations. 


Aderhold (1) and his associates developed a manual to assist leaders in 
organizing lay and professional groups concerned with educational plan- 
ning. Nelson (29) and Bard (4) outlined simple procedures for teachers 
and administrators to follow in analyzing the social structure of their 
communities. Houseman (15) pointed out seven technics that can be 
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used by school administrators to good advantage in discovering public 
opinion concerning the schools. 

By means of individual interview technic Lippitt (17) studied the 
reactions of thirty teachers, sixty junior-high-school pupils, and the 
parents of these children to particular types of social situations. Brownell 
(7), in an extended study of small communities in Montana, discovered 
drama to be an effective means of bringing the school and the adult 
population of the community closer together. 

Lubera and Williams (18) reported that a coordinating council of 
parents, teachers, and principals proved to be of much value in improv- 
ing the educational program and curbing juvenile delinquency in a 
Chicago school district. In a discussion of the need for an extensive 
program of school-community relationships Rogers (39) pointed out that 
the population in one elementary-school district in Chicago included 
thirty-two nationalities, 200 religious denominations, employees in almost 
every occupational group, and tax payments ranging from nothing to 
five million dollars annually. 

The method by which Florida Citizens Committees (12) - were organized 
and guided in their efforts for a period of more than two years to secure 
improvements in their school system was an achievement that warrants 
careful study by educational leaders in every other state. Mins (24) re- 
ported the practice of interschool visitation which has been followed in 


the Parker School District, Greenville, South Carolina, over a period of 
several years. 


Lay Participation in Educational Planning 


Establishing situations in which lay people actively and frequently 
participate in planning broad phases of the educational program was the 
approach to developing sound school-community relationships that was 
most frequently reported. This concept was much in evidence as an 
undertone in the entire series of Metropolitan School Study Council 
Studies (6, 23, 32, 46). Cyr and Cooper (8) described a series of regional 
conferences in which farm leaders and educators met together to do 
educational planning. The Educational Policies Commission (28) cited 
a number of examples in which parents worked with teachers and 
administrators in improving elementary-school programs. Finlay (10) 
pointed out procedures that can be followed in securing public participa- 
tion in realistic curriculum planning. Van Sant (45) reported a project 
in which nineteen different community groups involving more than 200 
persons worked together over a period of seven months in developing a 
program of adult education in the city of Baltimore. Spence (43) asserted 
that the increasing number of problems that demand some measure of 
control from beyond the limits of the local community was an indication 


of the need for greater local participation in every aspect of the 
educational program. 
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Extending the Functions of the School 


Two chapters of the New Haven survey (30) were devoted to study of 
school-community relationship. One was entitled “Carrying Education to 
the Community,” the other, “Bringing the Community into the School.” 
Because of the objective approaches made toward identifying various types 
of educational need and the proposal made for meeting them, this survey 
is particularly significant to persons who have responsibility for develop- 
ing programs of school-community relationships. 

The Sloan Experiments reported by Seay, Meece, and Patterson (41), 
Morrill (25), and Olson and Fletcher (33) demonstrated how real-life 
problems from rural communities can become the core of the curriculum. 
Armstrong and Harkelroad (3) in a comprehensive analysis of the 
provisions made in California for the education of young children found 
many communities in which nursery schools were staffed in part by paid 
school personnel and in part by volunteer mothers. Controlled observa- 
tions of pupils in the all-day neighborhood schools in New York City 
(31), first established on an experimental basis but now recognized as a 
permanent part of the school system, revealed that children in the all-day 
neighborhood schools had statistically significant advantages over children 
in the regular schools in such matters as interpersonal relationships, club 
activities, and pupil-teacher rapport. 

Rockwood (38) described the procedure by which Colgate University 
made the services of its faculty a part of an informal community adult 
education program. Remmlein (37) made an extensive analysis of the 
laws governing school camping. The Southern Rural Life Conference 
(42) asserted that the school has a definite and direct responsibility for 
improving community living. A similar point of view was forcefully 
expressed by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (27) in the 1947 Yearbook of the Department. 

Strang (44) described a community laboratory experience in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, and pointed to the need for trained leadership to aid 
rural people with the identification of educational needs and in developing 
programs to meet them. Medsker (22) stated that the basic philosophy of 
the Chicago City Junior College was to meet the total life needs of all its 
students. In order to accommodate persons who want to attend this 
institution on a part-time basis it has been necessary to extend the daily 
program from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 


Point of View 


Informing the public of what goes on in the school and selling them 
ideas of changes that are needed is now regarded as only one aspect of 
sound public relations. Alert school leaders in an ever-increasing number 
of communities are seeking to absorb laymen as active participants in 
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various aspects of the school program and to focus their thinking on the 
broader aspects of educational planning. This point of view was force- 
fully expressed by Hagman (14) in describing seven different concepts of 
school public relations. Farley (9) emphasized the importance of per- 
sonal contact as a means of maintaining public relations. The ultimate 
purposes of a sound program of public relations must reflect the long- 
range purposes of the community school, which Muntyan (26) declared 
to be: (a) integration of the population aggregate, (b) improvement 
of community processes, and (c) resolving social conflict. The Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education 
Association (27) pointed out five guiding principles to guide teachers 


and administrators in their efforts to identify school living with com- 
munity living. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Transportation of Pupils 


WALTER C. REUSSER and ALBERT D. WATERMAN 


Srupres in the field of pupil transportation conducted in the period 
covered by this issue of the Review tended to emphasize the financial 
aspects of the program. Formerly local units met most of the cost of 
the program but as it expanded many states assumed a part of this respon- 
sibility. The general pattern has been for special state aid for transporta- 
tion costs and the inclusion of these costs in the foundation program, a 
part of which was met by state aid. In most cases the greater share of the 
financial burden has continued to be carried by the local unit. Recent 
studies suggested that the state should be responsible for the greater share 
of the cost of pupil transportation under the equalization program. 


Growth of Transportation 


The number of pupils transported has been on the increase. At the 
time of this writing, over 5,400,000 pupils were being carried daily. This 
number represents an increase of 800,000 in the last three years. During 
the same period, the number of school buses increased from 87,400 to 
90,392. These buses daily covered a total distance of 2,012,173 miles and 
served 46,385 schools. The total annual cost of the program was reported 
as $145,189,035. The total cost, the cost per pupil per year, the cost per 
bus per mile, and the average mileage per vehicle were increasing. While 
the number of school buses increased, the number of private autos and 
other vehicles- used for pupil transportation decreased. With the average 
bus covering more miles per year and serving more pupils it was possible 
to decrease the total number of vehicles used in transporting pupils (5). 
The Gulf States were reported (5) to be transporting more pupils than 
any other section of the United States. 


Legal Status of Pupil Transportation 


The Idaho study (2) was typical of most state studies in that it dis- 
closed a system in operation under very inadequate legislation. This study 
recommended repeal of existing laws and the adoption of a complete 
transportation code. The North Carolina study (12) recommended a 
change in the law which limited the use of school buses for specified activi- 
ties to permit their use for all educational activities as defined by the 
state board of education. 


Financial Aspects 
Because of the financial magnitude of the problem, Hutchins (8) urged 
that federal funds be provided for the specific purpose of transporting 
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pupils. There was rather general agreement that transportation of pupils 
is closely related to the problem of equalizing educational opportunity. 
There was some disagreement in regard to the right to spend public 
school funds for the transportation of children to private and parochial 
schools regardless of the decision handed down in the New Jersey case 
(16), which upheld such expenditure as being legal on the basis that it 
is an aid to the general welfare. 

The total expenditure for pupil transportation is definitely on the 
increase (5). The wide variation in state laws and practices caused a 
wide range in cost per pupil. New Mexico (3) had a cost of $53.00 per 
pupil per year. The cost per pupil per year in North Carolina (12) was 
$14.43. Zimmerman (20) analyzed the factors affecting the cost of pupil 
transportation in Maryland and selected seven items to be used in deter- 
mining a reasonable cost figure. These items were: (a) depreciation of 
equipment, (b) interest on the initial cost of vehicles, (c) salary of 
driver, (d) other fixed costs, such as insurance and first-aid kits, (e) 
cost of gas, oil, lubrication, and anti-freeze, (f) cost of tires, and (g) 
cost of maintenance. In North Carolina (12), where the lowest cost per 
pupil was found, the state met all operating and maintenance costs, 
including salaries of drivers and mechanics. The state replaced worn-out 
vehicles but did not pay the initial cost of adding to the fleet of buses. 
Recent studies in California (4, 7), Georgia (1), Idaho (2), Indiana (18), 
and New Mexico (3) recommended that complete responsibility for pupil 
transportation be assumed by the state with specific legislation for pro- 
viding high standards of service. In each case it was recommended that 
the state pay most of the cost of the program. Gilles (7) made a study 
of the cost of pupil transportation in San Diego County, California, and 
concluded that the financial burden was so great on the individual dis- 
trict that without state aid the educational program must suffer. The 
state survey in Georgia (1) revealed that some rural counties were using 
up to 20 percent of their revenue for transporting pupils. 


Ownership of Vehicles 


There was general agreement that publicly owned and operated trans- 
portation vehicles were more desirable and more economical than contract 
transportation. Stapley (18) worked out comparative costs of both types 
in Indiana. In a similar study in California, Gilles (7) found that the 
publicly owned and operated system was more popular and more eco- 
nomical. Public ownership was not increasing very rapidly in New 
Mexico. Only twenty-two of the 965 vehicles were publicly owned (3). 
The state of Washington (19) approached complete ownership with less 
than 12 percent of the vehicles owned privately. In some cases the state 
laws operated to hinder the change from private to public ownership. 
In George (1) a district was required to pay for transportation equip- 
ment during the current years. Most districts did not have sufficient 
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operating margin. The survey commission in Idaho (2) recommended 
a change in the law to make it possible to pay for transportation equip- 
ment over a three-year period. 


Drivers of Vehicles 


Increased emphasis was placed on the selection and training of schoo! 
bus drivers. The National Conference on School Transportation (10) 
recommended that the minimum age for bus drivers should be at least 
sixteen years. The Conference further recommended that drivers pass 
physical examinations and that they demonstrate proficiency in driving 
skills and knowledge of traffic laws and regulations. Stack and Borgerson 
(17) reported that Michigan improved its program by the use of scien- 
tific training devices to determine physical and mental fitness. This state 
raised the minimum age for school bus drivers from eighteen to twenty. 
one years of age. The safest drivers were those forty-five to fifty years 
of age. North Carolina (12) reported that high-school students have 
the best safety record in that state. The use of scientific devices for the 
selection and training of drivers in West Virginia was reported by Flinn 
(6). The outstanding weakness in the Washington State program was 
reported (19) to be the lack of a definite plan for licensing school bus 
drivers. This study recommended more use of student drivers and com- 
plete elimination of teachers as drivers. Both the Idaho (2) and North 
Carolina (12) studies emphasized the need for medical examinations for 
school bus drivers. 


Accident Liability 


The predominant rule of law (15) thruout the United States holds that 
schoolboards are not liable for negligence. The courts still consider the 
school district to be immune from liability (14). Remmlein (13) re- 
ported that school districts are generally not liable for injuries to persons 
or property in the absence of a statute imposing such liability. California, 
Minnesota, Washington, and New York have such statutes. Considerable 
pressure was brought against this rule of law by which schoolboards are 
held to be immune (15). Rosenfield (14) suggested the possibility of a 
state’s providing a statute waiving immunity. In this case negligence 
would have to be proved. The Minnesota Law (13) requires that each 
policy contain the provision that the insurance company cannot use the 
school district’s governmental immunity as a defense. 


School Bus Standards 


Osborne (11), reporting on safety in pupil transportation, placed con- 
siderable emphasis on school bus standards and the need for uniform 
traffic laws thruout the United States. The National Conference on Schoo! 
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Transportation published a booklet (9) on minimum standards to be used 
as bases for state programs. 
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CHAPTER VII 


School Surveys 


CALVIN GRIEDER 


Ix tHe three years of school survey activity covered by this chapter 
apparently a great many school systems large and small were surveyed. |: 
is probable that many reports of surveys were not published, so that even 
the large number of reports examined for this chapter may be considered 
to be a small sample of the field. State surveys were fairly numerous 
and several important studies of national scope were also conducted. 

Two trends noted three years ago have continued. Increasing emphasis 
on the cooperative or participatory type of study was manifested in two 
ways: cooperation of local school personnel and expert consultants, as 
illustrated by the surveys of Lincoln (31, 32), Great Neck (17), and 
Holliston (60); and surveys of a regional nature by cooperating school 
systems, illustrated by some of the work of the New England School 
Development Council (50, 51), and of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council (24). Some surveys were occasioned by unrest, uncertainty, or 
dissatisfaction of citizens or official bodies about the schools, for example, 
those of Box Elder County (11), Springfield (19), Niagara Falls (45), 
and Cambridge (59). 

New emphasis was given to opinion polls. It is not unlikely that the 
school opinion poll is traceable to some of the technics developed in the 
evaluative procedures of the Cooperative Study of Secondary Education 
a decade ago. Hedlund (25) discussed basic principles of scientific 
polling. He showed that a random sample of 385, regardless of com. 
munity size, enables one to predict the opinion of the whole population 
within 5 percent of the true division of opinion. The importance of facts 
and the dangers of relying on guesswork in public relations were discussed 
by Hand (23). He presented a tested technic for polling pupils, teachers. 
and parents with appropriate forms. A large portion of the Springfield 
survey report (19) was devoted to an opinion study of this kind. 

Extensive and probably growing activity was noted by institutional 
survey organizations under various names—bureaus, committees, institutes. 
Evidence of this can be seen in the bibliography. Furthermore, from an 
examination of the staff membership of surveys conducted by institutions 
of higher education it appears that many institutions have utilized surveys 
to give graduate students field experience with practical problems. 


Research on Surveys 


Four research studies on school surveys were reported. Cooper (18) 
made an extensive analysis of twenty-five survey reports published from 
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1930 to 1945 inclusive. A long chapter on the survey movement was 
included. His fivefold purpose was (a) to identify the problems con- 
fronting city school administrators, (b) to determine the recommenda- 
tions by survey staffs to solve the problems, (c) to discover conflicts in 
the recommendations of different reports, (d) to determine the types of 
evidence used by surveyors in arriving at conclusions, and (e) to ascertain 
any tendency by survey staffs to follow standardized and distinctive 
patterns of recommendations. His three major conclusions were: (a) 
survey procedures and recommendations are subjective to a large extent, 
with survey directors tending to maintain definite patterns of recommenda- 
tions regardless of community circumstances, and with only 14 percent 
of all recommendations supported by objective evidence, (b) the self- 
survey will not soon replace the outside survey since it fails to procure 
the outstanding contribution which a survey should yield—the opinion of 
trained observers who view the local school system from a different 
vantage, (c) cooperative surveys hold the promise of best results. 

A study of six selected survey reports in Nebraska was made by 
Lawrence (34) to ascertain whether or not the surveys had affected any 
change in the school systems. He concluded that (a) curriculum recom- 
mendations were not followed generally, (b) proposals for changes in 
organization were either not accepted or not retained when accepted, 
(c) building recommendations were followed when financial ability, 
awareness of need, and community willingness were all present. He made 
seven recommendations for making surveys more effective. 

Sheehan (58) attempted to discover what principles of school adminis- 
trative procedure have been stressed by the reports of thirty-two city 
school surveys made between 1910 and 1945 inclusive. Particular attention 
was given to principles peculiar to local boards of education, local 
administrative organization and functions, problems of buildings and 
finance, and personnel problems. He did not describe how the principles 
were derived and validated and apparently regarded principles and 
practices as synonymous. 

The contributions of nine major surveys, investigations, and reports 
in the area of secondary education published between 1930 and 1945 
were evaluated by Miller (40). She treated four aspects of secondary 
education: objectives, curriculum, guidance, and evaluation. The con- 
tribution of each investigation was evaluated by three criteria: philoso- 
phies of education, nature of learning, and social theories. Points of 
agreement, both positive and negative, were summarized, as were points 
stressed by only one or a few of the nine reports. 

While not strictly to be construed as research, several guides for making 
school surveys may be mentioned here since they were based on research. 
Three manuals and two articles of this kind appeared. The Minnesota 
State Department of Education issued a handbook (41) to guide county 
survey committees in reorganizing school districts. The Connecticut State 
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Department of Education published a manual (3) based on the participa- 
tory approach to surveys of a comprehensive nature. It was planned to 
help local communities find answers to the question, “We want to make 
a study of our schools—just how do we go about it?” Detailed sug. 
gestions were given for every phase of a local study. Strayer (65) and 
Morphet (44) also outlined the steps to be followed in comprehensive 
surveys. Whitehead and Featherstone (69) discussed technics of school 


plant surveys. 


Local Surveys 


Local surveys have been found to fall almost entirely into four groups: 
(a) comprehensive studies of all aspects of school systems, (b) studies of 
selected administrative problems, (c) district reorganization surveys, and 
(d) school plant surveys. 

The Cambridge survey (59) was a frank appraisal of all aspects of the 
school system made by a staff of twenty-four local and visiting specialists. 
The general conclusion was that the school system did not measure up, 
that it was not keeping pace with progress in other aspects of community 
life, and that it gave little promise of contribution toward making a good 
community. The Holliston survey (60) used nine committees of laymen 
and school people to study nine aspects of the schools, but major empha- 
sis was given to four: guidance, physical education, plant, and public 
relations. One major advantage of lay participation was stated as follows: 
“Whether or not the School Committee and the town adopt a single 
recommendation, the survey has been a success in that it has made all of 
us better acquainted with our schools.” The self-termed comprehensive 
survey of Perry Township (57) stressed the instructional program, per- 
sonnel, and plant. Population growth of 112 percent between 1940 and 
1948 prompted the Bellflower survey (37). Specific recommendations were 
made on organization and administration, finance, curriculum and instruc- 
tion, auxiliary and special services, and plant. The Richland survey (33) 
used many approaches to procure data and opinion by a staff of thirty- 
four: interviews, opinion polls, class observation, P.T.A. meetings, board 
meetings, study of records of all kinds, and testing program. The report 
was characterized by a great mass of detail. 

The Lincoln survey (31) also utilized many avenues of information 
and was characterized by unusually great lay participation (32). The 
Springfield survey (19) made extensive use of the opinion poll technics 
developed by Hand (23) in attempting to determine what the people ex- 
pected of their schools. Every aspect of the system was surveyed, with 
the general conclusion that the schools in most respects equalled or 
exceeded schools in comparable cities, even tho the level of support was 
lower than most. 

The survey of Moultrie and Colquitt County in Georgia (1) used 
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twelve committees, each made up of twelve to fifty teachers, pupils, board 
members, and interested citizens. Altho this was a comprehensive survey, 
one curious exception may be noted. While Negroes accounted for 25 
percent of the population and 16 percent of the average daily attendance, 
and altho the problems of Negro education seemed to be more acute 
than the problems of white education, scant attention was given in the 
report to Negro schools. The Harlan County survey (13) used coopera- 
tive technics, including the evaluative criteria, to emphasize inservice 
staff growth. Other comprehensive surveys of the cooperative type were 
those of Great Neck (17) and Essex (30). 

Several surveys were restricted to specific administrative problems. 
These surveys, unlike the comprehensive type, were made by experts. The 
Rye survey (9) dealt with the board of education, school organization, 
personnel, plant, and finance. A three-man committee of outside specialists 
studied the relationships of the board, the superintendent, and the super- 
visory staff of the Box Elder County School District (11). A survey of 
the organization and administration of the Moline schools (15) was con- 
cerned with both the educational and the business administration, with a 
few notes on school and community relations. The Niagara Falls per- 
sonnel survey (45) was occasioned by a resolution of the schoolboard 
which recognized many irregularities among the instructional personnel. 
Recommendations favoring electing rather than appointing the board, 
clarifying the work of the board as a policy-making body, increasing 
reliance placed on the professional staff for leadership, simplifying the 
salary schedule, and expanding the public-relations program were among 
the eighteen offered. It was concluded that many citizens and the board 
itself did not have enough information about the schools and their prob- 
lems to form intelligent opinions. 

Surveys related to district reorganization were made in many states but 
few reports were published. A survey of Platte County, Wyoming (71), 
was sponsored by the Wyoming Taxpayers Association with a view not 
merely toward financial economy but also toward educational improve- 
ment. The report, illustrated with maps, charts, and tabulations, recom- 
mended that the twelve districts in the county be combined into one 
district. A report on Linn County, Iowa (67), presented facts on current 
conditions, to be followed by a second part on proposals. No maps or 
charts were included. In California, three surveys recommended district 
unification on a large scale. The Whittier survey (39) dwelt on the 
advantages of reorganizing six elementary districts and a union high- 
school district into one unified district, with projection of data for a 
fifteen-year period. A similar study was made at Oxnard (38), with a 
change from the 8-4 to the K-6-3-3 form of organization recommended. 
A small regional study of the San Jacinto Valley schools (46) proposed, 
after comprehensive examination of the current situation, the inclusion 
of the whole valley in one district. District reorganization surveys, like 
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those in the field of administration and organization, did not seem to 
lend themselves readily to the cooperative approach. 

Many studies of school building needs were reported. This type of sur- 
vey seems to be well standardized so far as the kind of data sought and 
the content of the reports are concerned. The Syracuse survey (62) was 
a typical example of a large city study with the exception that the financial 
program was treated only slightly. The Owensboro building survey (14) 
was representative of the small city studies. Building needs in a rural 
community were the subject of investigation in the Madison County, Idaho, 
survey (10). This study was occasioned by the organization of a county 
unit. A similar study, with reorganization of the natural community dis- 
trict still in the future, was made for the area in and around Niles, 
Michigan (43). Here it was recommended that in outlying centers schools 
with kindergarten and ten grades be operated, while in the urban center 
a K-6-4-4 plan of organization should be adopted, the latter unit serving 
the entire district. 

Two other surveys which do not fall into any of the foregoing groups 
were reported. One was a study of vocational education in Fresno (47), 
which recommended setting up a separate vocational school, going against 
the trend toward comprehensive or general secondary schools. The other 
report (63) presented evidence, drawn from a San Francisco survey, that 
high schools are still highly selective, and recommended setting up 
secondary-school programs to serve all youth of high-school age. 


State Surveys 


Statewide surveys of varying degrees of comprehensiveness were re- 
ported for sixteen states. Nine of these surveys were large-scale studies 
of all or most aspects of state educational service. Seven were limited to 
certain selected phases. Most of the state surveys were made by the 
authority or under the auspices of official bodies, and all were conducted 
by experts in most cases called in from outside the state. 

The Idaho survey (6) considered every phase of education in that 
state. Conferences thruout the state were held with school officials, teachers, 
and laymen and were supplemented by a questionnaire study. On the same 
comprehensive scale, with even greater detail, was the Washington survey 
(64), but little provision was made for the participation of school per- 
sonnel and other citizens. Similarly, every phase of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education was studied in the New Mexico survey (7). In a 
survey of North Carolina schools (52) it was estimated that fifty to sixty 
thousand citizens contributed in one way or another to this study. The 
purpose was to describe the status of public education and to set forth a 
program for improvement. A twenty-page section at the beginning of the 
report summarized the facts and recommendations. Five aspects of edu- 
cation were studied in a New Hampshire survey (61): financing, per- 
sonnel, structure, state board and state department, and higher education 
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including nurse education. The South Carolina survey (8) made com- 
parisons with national norms and with educational results in other 
southern states, with emphasis on instructional program and staff, plant, 
finance, and district organization. Extensive participation by school 
people and laymen was reported. A brief general survey of Tennessee’s 
program of public education, including higher education (68) concluded 
with suggestions for immediate steps and a long-range program. Under 
the aegis of a special legislative committee a survey of public elementary 
and secondary education was made in Georgia (2), with special emphasis 
on finance, organization, .and administration. Extensive field work in 
more than 100 schools was the basis of an evaluative survey of Missis- 
sippi’s schools (36). An adaptation of the Mort-Cornell Guide for Self- 
Appraisal of School Systems (1937) was used to evaluate schools at 
three expenditure levels. A state foundation program of $80 per pupil was 
recommended plus allowances for capital outlay, county school adminis- 
tration, and special services. District reorganization was advocated as a 
means of reducing the number of taxing units. 

Of the more limited state surveys, those of Arizona (4) and Rhode 
Island (5) were concerned solely with reorganization of the state educa- 
tion departments. Two official agencies cooperated with the Nevada Tax- 
payers Association in a study of Nevada school finance (49). District 
reorganization and better fiscal management by the state and by local 
units were recommended. Two reports dealt exclusively with district 
reorganization. In a Minnesota survey (42) facts on finance and educa- 
tional achievement were submitted in support of an effort to reorganize 
the 7518 local districts. Many interstate and intrastate comparisons were 
made. A similar report on Nebraska’s districts was made (26), with a 
specific proposal for reorganizing that state’s 6985 local units. The living 
and working conditions of rural teachers were surveyed in a Colorado 
study (22) sponsored by the state schoolboard association. 

Current and future needs of higher education in California were ana- 
lyzed in a detailed report (20). Increases in enrolment from 172,000 in 
1947 to between 246,000 and 308,000 in 1965 were forecast. Financial 
requirements for 1965 were estimated at $85 million, an increase of $19 
million over those of 1946-47, plus additional capital outlay for plant of 
$73 million during the same period. 

Of many surveys of other specialized interests only two are cited as 
examples. For more than a decade complete statistical data for Ohio have 
been compiled with emphasis on enrolment and financial data. In the 
latest releases (27, 28, 29) comparisons with data for five preceding 
years were made, with detailed summaries of expenditures for major 
budget categories. Kindergarten service was studied in Indiana (55) with 
a view to affording guidance for communities desiring to establish 
kindergartens. It was shown that kindergarten opportunities decrease 
as size of community decreases: 86 percent of cities of 30,000 and oyer 
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in population had kindergartens while only 12 percent of towns below 
2500 in population had them. Lack of finances and lack of facilities were 
found to be the chief reasons for not having kindergartens. 


Regional and National Surveys 


Seventy-five school systems in the six New England states cooperated in 
two regional surveys. The first dealt with effective practices in the schools 
(50), the second with salary schedules and personnel policies (51). 

National studies were reported on a variety of subjects. A very detailed 
report on the organization, administration, and financing of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education was issued by the Council of State 
Governments (12). Special effort was made “to highlight factors which 
tend to increase or decrease the economy and effectiveness of operation.” 
The scope of this study included a presentation of findings on (a) edu- 
cational load and attainment, as well as ability and effort to support 
education, (b) characteristics of state agencies responsible for adminis- 
tering elementary and secondary education, (c) characteristics of local 
school organization and administration, (d) conditions affecting teaching 
personnel, (e) physical facilities, and (f) financial practices. 

The National Commission on School District Reorganization published 
a nationwide study (48) which emphasized the weaknesses of the small- 
district system, the need for reorganization, and criteria for use during 
the process. Detailed data on reorganization in seven states were given, 
with briefer treatment of ten other states. 

Higher education was studied from every angle by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education, which published a report in six 
volumes (66); The major goals toward which higher education should 
move were stressed, with emphasis on vastly extending educational 
opportunity for the age groups 18-19 and 19-24, specifically, during the 
period of 1960. Overviews of trends in higher education during the last 
few years and statements of desirable changes in policies and procedures 
were submitted by the National Conference on Higher Education (35). 
Reports on finance, student personnel, curriculum, faculty, and organiza- 
tion were included. 

Five different topics were studied in other national surveys. The 
account of the financial position of the several states was revised to 
1946-47 in a report by Cocking, Norton, and Mort (16), similar to the 
report Unfinished Business in American Education which was based on 
data from Norton and Lawler’s financial study for 1939-40 (53). The 
latest release available at this writing used information procured from a 
nationwide sample of 35 percent of all districts 2500 or more in popu- 
lation. The imperative needs of youth as described in Planning for 
American Youth were used in an attempt by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (21) to ascertain curriculum development 
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designed to meet the needs. More than 1000 schools were invited to par- 
ticipate. Complete accounts of their responses were given. 

A comparison of organization and administration of 286 public ele- 
mentary schools in forty-five states and forty-six campus demonstration 
schools in twenty-six states was made by Otto (54). There were no 
reliable differences in (a) use of guiding principles in program making, 
(b) external controls governing the program, and (c) instructional 
organization. Admission standards of 182 vocational schools in thirty- 
seven states were analyzed by Sanders and Novak (56). Fifty-five per- 
cent required graduation from high school while 23 percent admitted 
anyone who applied. Other items related to scholastic standing, personal 
qualities, and guidance. Wocasek (70) reported the findings of a survey 
of 123 private schools concerning types of schools, graduation require- 
ments, curriculums, activities, and classroom management. 


Observations by Way of Summary 


From an examination of a large number of survey reports, only a part 
of which is listed in the bibliography below, a few additional observa- 
tions were drawn by the writer. In the first place there was a high 
degree of similarity in the organization and content of many reports. 
This leads to the belief that if a board of education and staff would 
read five or six good reports they would gain an adequate idea of what 
to do locally and how to use the findings of a local school survey. 

Secondly, while the level of quality of reports was in general high, 
there are several specific respects in which they might be improved. Some 
reports were couched in a more or less pontifical style; others reflected 
poor use of English. The printing or mimeographing of many local 
reports was not always up to a satisfactory standard. The lack of maps 
detracted from not a few reports, especially from those dealing with 
district reorganization and building needs. 

The analysis of needs and proposed changes found in many reports 
seems to be limited in general to a period of fifteen years or less. Inves- 
tigators seem to be unwilling in these times of rapid change (especially 
demographic and economic change) to commit themselves for a longer 
period. While this attitude is probably warranted on the whole, the 
question may reasonably be raised as to whether there is not also a need 
for more long-range studies, especially on the state level. 

Finally, efforts to interpret surveys to the general public need to be 
increased, if one may judge from the small number of digests noted. 


Digests were issued for only four of the eighteen surveys reported in this 
section (8, 20, 36, 64). 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Supervisory Organization and Administration 


HENRY J. OTTO and MARY CLARE PETTY 


[x rue Review for October 1946 it was reported that in the previous ten 
years only a few scattered studies had come to grips with the funda- 
mental issues of the organization for supervision, the administration of 
the supervisory organization, and the broad realm of personnel adminis- 
tration in public schools. A review of research studies published since 
March 1946 clearly indicates that very few such studies have been made 
during the last three years. There are still too few studies to give a clear 
picture of present practices or to appraise present practices in the light 
of the existing philosophy of supervision and school administration. 

A number of the studies reviewed in this section do not deal directly 
with problems of supervisory organization and administration, but they 
are reported here because they are excellent studies dealing with super- 
visory problems with implications for the basic question of supervisory 
organization and administration. 


General Studies 


Graf (5) reported a study showing the development of the inservice 
teacher personnel policies and practices as reflected in comprehensive 
city school surveys, thus indicating the evolution of such policies and 
practices. The surveys were from three periods: thirty-seven surveys 
from 1912 thru 1918, thirty-two surveys from 1919 thru 1928, and thirty- 
six surveys from 1929 thru 1945. According to prevailing practices, rat- 
ings were made by principals, supervisors, and members of the super- 
intendent’s staff, and standard forms were used and kept on file. Surveys 
indicated that methods in use were primarily traditional, and surveyors 
generally recommended an intensive inservice program for teacher 
growth. Methods of teacher improvement were divided into two groups. 
administration-initiated and teacher-initiated. Administration-initiated 
methods primarily for improvement of the individual teacher included 
rating, visiting, supervision, leaves of absence, committee work, exchange 
teachers, and scholarships. Those which received by far the greatest 
emphasis were supervision and leaves of absence. 

Peckham (15) made a critical review and evaluation of principles of 
supervision in terms of functional activities and administrative provi- 
sions. Based upon a survey of literature, the following principles were 
selected for careful evaluation: cooperation, leadership, creativity, con- 
siderateness, planning, flexibility, orientation, integration, objectivity, and 
evaluation. These ten principles and subordinate items were organized as 
a checklist which provided for a four-point rating of each item and 
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subitem. The checklist was sent to 283 representative teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, supervisors, and educational theorists. Usable 
replies were received from thirty-nine experts, forty-three supervisors, 
fifty-two administrators, and forty-three teachers. Ratings given by each 
group of judges to the ten principles and 291 subitems were reported. 
Total ratings assigned to the ten principles ranked them in the following 
order: cooperation, leadership, planning and creativity (tied), consider- 
ateness, flexibility, orientation, integration, objectivity, and evaluation. 

Dickey (3) reported a study of the entire program of general super- 
vision in Kentucky which surveyed briefly the general history of super- 
vision in this country, formulated a list of characteristics of a good super- 
visory program, reviewed the history of supervision in Kentucky, made a 
detailed analysis of supervisory practices in Kentucky, and formulated 
proposals for a long-range program for the improvement of instruction 
in that state. The study of current practices in the organization and 
administration of supervision was based upon questionnaires returned by 
96 of the 132 supervisors, helping teachers, and health coordinators. 


Supervision in Junior Colleges 


Problems of supervision received the attention of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. Reynolds (17), Gray (6), and Davis (2) reported 
a study of supervisory and administrative practices for improving instruc- 


tion in junior colleges made by Committees on Research and Service of 
that organization. A questionnaire was prepared and sent to junior col- 
leges in the United States. Usable replies were received from 228 junior 
colleges giving significant information on thirteen sections: (a) observa- 
tion and conference, (b) instructor ratings, (c) intervisitation, (d) demon- 
stration teaching, (e) general faculty meetings, (f) cooperative staff 
projects, (g) organization for curriculum or other instructional improve- 
ment, (h) classroom experimentation and research, (i) aids and instruc- 
tional devices, (j) student personnel practices for improving instruction, 
(k) staff orientation, (1) administrative services to instructional staff, 
and (m) encouragement of advanced study. Here it is possible only to point 
out a few of the major findings of the study. Cooperative staff projects 
were reported by 88 percent of the public colleges and 80 percent of the 
private colleges. In 47 percent of the colleges, responsibility for directing 
curriculum improvement was assigned to specific staff members; in no 
other case did the percentage of schools assigning responsibility to specific 
staff members approach 50 percent. Only 45 of the 228 junior colleges 
reported the use of ratings of instructors. All except 49 of the schools 
reported classroom visitation programs, and 185 schools reported inter- 
visitation programs by instructors. A definite policy for encouraging 
advanced study and travel was reported by 212 junior colleges. 
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The Role of the Elementary-School Principal in Supervision 


The role of the elementary-school principal in supervision was con- 
sidered in three of the studies reported in this section. Part II of the 
Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (14) dealt with major phases of the principal’s work, particularly 
in the field of supervision and community activity. A questionnaire was 
mailed to 7500 principals in the fall of 1946, and completed forms were 
returned by 1413 supervising principals and 413 teaching principals. 
The supervising principals stated that 24 percent of their time was given to 
supervisory activities but that ideally 37 percent of their time should be 
given to such activities. The teaching principals gave only approximately 
7 percent of their time to supervisory activities but believed that ideally 
24 percent of their time should be given to such activities. Detailed in- 
formation was reported regarding their supervisory activities within the 
system and within the school. Of the supervising principals, 95 percent 
had worked with the staff of the system to meet the needs of the children, 
and 84 percent of them thought they did most effective work in this area. 
Seventy-one percent had served on school system committees working on 
problems of curriculum and instruction. No other systemwide supervisory 
activity was reported by as many as half of the principals. Ninety-seven 
percent were accustomed to helping the individual teacher with her prob- 
lems, and 63 percent believed this was the most effective work they did 
within the school. Eighty-four percent reported interviewing, studying, and 
adjusting individual pupils; more than 75 percent reported visiting classes 
to observe, and interviewing and planning with parents; more than 70 
percent reported leading discussions at teachers’ meetings and providing 
instructional materials; and more than 50 percent reported working with 
groups on problems of their own choosing, asking individuals to report 
at meetings, and appointing committees to report at meetings. Other 
activities were reported by less than half of the supervising principals. 

Lauderbach (10) conducted a study to determine the functions in 
which elementary principals needed improvement and to prescribe a 
program of inservice training for constant and continuous growth 
on the job. Questionnaires were sent to all twenty-nine superin- 
tendents, all eighty-eight elementary principals, and 504, or approxi- 
mately half, of the elementary teachers in San Diego and Orange counties 
in California. Returns were received from nineteen superintendents, sixty- 
two principals, and 292 teachers. The entire group thought principals 
needed much improvement in (a) effecting the democratic organization of 
the staff for cooperative planning, (b) developing a modern educational 
philosophy in school and community, and (c) placing major emphasis 
upon the educational direction of the school. The principals considered 
supervision to be the most difficult function they had to perform. Teachers 
indicated they thought supplementary college courses in supervision might 
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be beneficial to the principals. The teachers believed the principals should 
contribute more in the matters of handling discipline cases, improving 
over-all instruction, offering constructive criticism, explaining school 
routine to new teachers, and commending the teacher for a job well done. 

Keesler (9) reported on a self-rating scale for principals which was 
developed for use in the Shoreline Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. 
This study is another indication of the importance being assigned to the 
role of the principal in supervision. 


Evaluation of Supervision 


Lingren (11) developed criteria for the evaluation of inservice activi- 
ties in teacher education. Representatives of twenty-three secondary 
schools, chosen because of progress in the field of curriculum improve- 
ment and representing practically all sizes and types of secondary schools, 
were asked to evaluate twenty-two activities characteristic of many pro- 
grams of inservice teacher education. The five activities rated as having 
the greatest value were: (a) study groups, (b) committee work, (c) ex- 
perimentation, (d) faculty meetings on curriculum problems, and 
(e) summer workshops. On the basis of this study, the following criteria 
were set up for evaluating inservice activities in teacher education: (a) A 
program of inservice teacher education for the development of a new-type 
curriculum should include a survey of the problems faced by the pupils, 
parents, and faculty members in moving from the old to the new cur- 
riculum; (b) the very nature of the emerging curriculum of the type here 
considered makes improved ability for cooperative planning a necessary 
type of any program of inservice education for the development of such a 
curriculum; (c) an inservice education program should be related to the 
actual work of the individual teacher on the job so that he will be able 
to use it immediately in improving his own contributions to the develop- 
ment of the new curriculum; (d) since the people who actually plan and 
execute the program of inservice education are the ones who grow the 
most, it is desirable that the responsibility for the work be distributed as 
widely as possible; and (e) any inservice program that recognizes the 
necessity for prompt action in meeting certain problems in a program of 
curriculum development is likely to be of more value than one which is 
concerned only with the realization of comparatively remote goals. 

Emans (4) reported an attempt to measure, as objectively as possible, 
the changes in teachers’ educational attitudes and practices which accom- 
panied the Western Done County, Wisconsin, cooperative curriculum study 
program. Two evaluative instruments were used: Teachers’ Educational 
Attitudes Scale and Teachers’ Educational Practices Scale. While both 
measures revealed significant changes, the data on changes in attitudes 
are more statistically significant than the data concerning practices, and 
the study indicated that changes in classroom practices lagged behind 
changes in teachers’ attitudes and opinions. 
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Moore’s (13) experimental evaluation of supervision was concerned 
with the assumption that “with well-defined attainable goals as an integral 
part of supervision, there will be evidenced pupil growth.” The 1328 
pupils in thirty-eight classes in twelve elementary schools were divided 
into four equated groups: (a) one group, the control group, had no 
supervision, (b) a second group had a conference type of supervision, 
(c) a third group had a conference type of supervision with the addition 
of a set of goals being presented to the teachers without discussion, and 
(d) a fourth group, the chief experimental group, received a goal-centered 
conference type of supervision. The effectiveness of the goal-centered 
conference supervisory technic was determined by the amount of pupil 
growth as measured by achievement tests. The “goal conference group” 
was the only one of the experimental groups whose pupils made significant 
gains over the control group. The experiment led to the conclusion that 
“supervision can be effective both in stimulating consciousness toward 
goals and in giving expert advice as to the decreasing of liabilities and 
increasing of assets in future performance.” 

An evaluation of the workshop program for inservice teacher education 
directed by the Ohio State Department of Education, 1944-1947, was 
reported by Henderson (7). Approximately 1600 teachers, 115 principals, 
and twenty-six county, village, and city superintendents of schools 
participated in the program. The school systems involved enrolled 
approximately 35,000 children. More than 186 different consultants 
served in the workshops. The evaluation instruments used were: (a) 
criteria postulated as adequate for the evaluation of democratic inservice 
teacher education, (b) two equated forms of an instrument, referred to 
as an “Inventory of Attitudes Toward Teaching,” devised to determine 
attitudes of teachers prior to and at the close of the workshop experience, 
(c) a questionnaire to principals, (d) a letter of inquiry to consultants, 
(e) a questionnaire sent to a sample of teachers who had participated, 
and (f) a letter of inquiry for the director of elementary education in 
each state department of education to determine practices and needs in 
inservice education on a state level. The evaluation led to the following 
significant conclusion: “The superintendent of schools in the school 
situations in which the workshops evaluated were held was the key figure 
in initiating them. It was concluded further, that in view of the fact that 
teachers shared little in the planning, execution, or evaluation of a 
project for their own improvement, a number of basic weaknesses were 
inherent in the workshop program.” 

Wesley (18) studied the supervisory practices in four of the cooperating 
schools in the Sloan experiment. The four schools were known as the 
“three-way” schools, for they emphasized all three areas, food, clothing, 
and shelter. Data were secured from questionnaires and supervisors and 
anecdotal records. He found that the general reaction of teachers toward 
supervision was definitely favorable. Five supervisory activities appear 
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to have been most helpful: (a) working with teachers in workshops, 
(b) holding individual conferences, (c) providing instructional materials, 
(d) visiting teachers in the classroom, and (e) helping teachers use the 
materials on food, clothing, and shelter. 


Trends in Supervision 


At least five of the studies reviewed in this section indicated specific 
trends in supervision. Quinlan (16) described a plan in operation at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, which illustrated the trend to provide for professional 
meetings during school hours. The evaluation of the school faculty 
meeting reported by Cook and Full (1) indicated the trend to question 
critically some of the traditional technics that have been used for inservice 
teacher education. The report made by Howard (8) on factors that 
determined professional advancement in the Shoreline School District, 
Seattle, Washington, indicated efforts to place practices in teacher 
personnel upon sounder and more scientific bases. Mins (12) gave a 
descriptive account of the use of the Monaghan School, Parker School 
District, Greenville, South Carolina, as an observation school for the 
district and of the interschool visitation program in that district. The 
previously mentioned study made by Keesler (9) illustrated the trend 
in supervision to emphasize the importance of self-appraisal. 

Altho there are too few research studies in the field of supervisory 
organization and administration to give a clear picture of present practices, 
certain general trends are apparent. First there is a trend toward an 
increasing recognition of the important role of the principal in supervision. 
Today there is a tendency to place major supervisory responsibilities upon 
the principal, especially the elementary-school principal. Closely associated 
with this trend is the trend toward meeting as many instructional problems 
as possible within the individual school. The following statement made 
in the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals (14) indicates such a trend: “The solution of instructional 
problems, as far as the typical principal is concerned, must be met within 
the school rather than in the school system thru general supervisory 
devices and procedures.” Second, there is a trend toward very critical 
evaluation of supervisory organization and administration. Out of this 
critical evaluation there seems to have developed a sincere interest in 
making supervision more democratic. 
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PART TWO 


Organization and Administration at the 
State and Federal Levels 


CHAPTER IX 


State School Organization and Administration 


EUGENE S. LAWLER and FRANCES L. LAWLER 


Tus chapter presents only such material as has a direct bearing on the 
fundamental! structure of state school organization and administration. In 
accordance with previous policy this chapter does not include the regular 
publications of state departments of education. 

A most significant study (5) was that made by the Council of State 
Governments. This was the first study of education to be conducted by an 
agency of all the states and should be of value to the governors of the 
states and to civic groups. The scope of the study was determined by an 
outline approved by the Executive Committee of the Governors Confer- 
ence on August 24, 1948. Chapters on the characteristics of state agencies 
responsible for the administration of elementary and secondary education 
and characteristics of local school organization and administration were 
included. The school year 1947-48 was compared with the years 1937-38, 
1941-42, and 1945-46. While all the data were based on information 
supplied thru the governors of the several states, primarily with the 
assistance of their state departments of education, one finds that in the 
study there are certain difficulties in interpretation because of the lack of 
standardized forms for compiling and reporting data. 


State Responsibility for Education 


Students of educational administration are agreed upon at least two 
principles: (a) To be of the greatest service to the schools of the state, 
the state department of education must assist in the enrichment and revi- 
sion of educational policies and programs in the light of the on-going 
social, economic, technological, and cultural changes in the state; and 
(b) the capacity for service of a state department is strictly limited by the 
size and quality of its staff. Like other aspects of our culture, education, 
too, in recent decades has undergone considerable specialization and it is 
dificult for one person to be an expert in more than one of its fields. 
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Pullen (14) indicated how local control and local initiative can be 
strengthened for a better school program thru the leadership and counse] 
of the state department of education. Local progress increases the need 
for professional leadership on the state level. A state department of 
education’s primary function is one of leadership, planning, research, and 
advisory service. In a situation such as existed in Rhode Island (16) the 
state was able to assist local communities to obtain services for children 
which otherwise were available, by and large, only to those living in 
Providence. 

The objectives of the educational system of a state develop logically. 
According to the Wisconsin study (24), equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity means that young people are entitled to all the public education 
which they are capable of assimilating. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity requires that there be similarity in quality. The provision of a 
sound and economical transportation system thru the high school is neces- 
sary. There must be a constant evaluation of the efficiency of the educa- 
tional program. Education should be an integral part of the life of 
children and also of the entire community thru the school as a community 
center. The kind of education envisioned will develop a student with an 
interest in the state and in his fellow men. 

Vincent (22) indicated that a state is as much concerned with growth, 
development, and progress as it is with providing equality of opportunity. 
If this were not so, then the state would not be concerned with the expan- 
sion of industry, the development of highways, and the improvements of 
housing and health. According to Thurston (21), the quasi-corporate 
form of organization should be recommended for state school administra- 
tion. The typical recommendation is for a state board of education of 
from seven to twelve members, appointed by the governor, serving over- 
lapping terms, and responsible for the appointment of the chief school 
officer, and for setting up the educational policies of the state. The North 
Carolina Commission on state education problems (13) showed that prac- 
tice does not follow the recommendations, as was indicated by the fact 
that in 32 states the chief state school officers are elected by popular vote, 
in eight states they are selected by state boards, and in eight they are 
appointed by the governor. The function of the state board of education 
is loosely defined in most states, in opposition to the recommendations for 
the organization, administration, and support of a program of public 
education, and it should empower and direct the legislature to establish 
the general plan for carrying out the basic provisions so set forth. 


The State Board of Education 


A single state board of education created to serve as the ultimate agency 
of control for all the publicly supported educational programs of the 
state, higher education as well as elementary and secondary education, has 
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been recommended (17). It is important that this educational agency 
cooperate in the most efficient way with other agencies. According to the 
Southern States Work Conference (19), when state objectives and regula- 
tions are formulated by a discretionary agent, it is possible to call upon 
local schoo! administrators and local educational leaders for cooperation 
and advice. Under the leadership of professionally constituted state de- 
partments of education it is possible to develop cooperatively among the 
educators of the state a flexible system of central controls and regulations 
which are responsive to the changing needs of our dynamic social order 
and which are hospitable to local adaptations and adjustments. 

Studies in North Carolina (13) and Idaho (2) also made recommenda- 
tions and suggestions along these lines. 


State Departments of Education 


Warren (23) indicated the need to keep state departments nonpolitical 
and on a strictly professional basis. He listed seven main kinds of service 
which state departments of education need to provide. All, however, 
pointed to the fact that the state department should serve the local com- - 
munities thru real leadership and vision. Grace (9) presented the idea that 
a state department should be a store house of information concerning all 
matters relating to programs in the state and country. The fact was stressed- 
that one of the weaknesses in the American educational system is the lack 
of a general program of evaluation as distinguished from measurement. 

Pulliam (15) listed changes in state department of education services 
during the past two decades and noted recent trends away from reportorial 
work toward provision of a broad range of supervisory and consultative 
services to meet recognized needs of public education. Clapp (6) stated 
that the state department of education has a dual function with regard to 
the planning of school plants, service to the local administrative unit, and 
a regulatory or legal function. 


Organization of Higher Education 


The need for coordination in the work in the institutions of higher 
education and of the public school system has been emphasized. To obtain 
this’ coordination, the Florida Study (8) recommended that all higher 
institutions as well as the public school system be administered under one 
state board of education, which should have a state superintendent of edu- 
cation as its executive officer, assisted by a chancellor of higher education 
and a superintendent of public elementary and secondary education. In 
the state of Washington (20), where the state colleges of education were 
administered by separate boards, it was recommended that they be admin- 
istered by a reconstituted state board of education even tho the boards of 
the state college and state university should continue. Two surveys (1, 18) 
indicated in detail how the improvement in higher education might be 
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brought about by cooperative work of representative citizens and profes- 
sional educators. 

In New Mexico, where it seemed unwise to recommend the merging of 
all higher education boards, the formation of a state board of higher edu- 
cation to coordinate the work of the eight boards of higher education was 
recommended (3). In California it was recommended that the Regents of 
the University of California continue to have complete responsibility for 
the administration of the university, that the state board of education con- 
tinue to administer the colleges, and that administration of the junior col- 
leges be allocated to local administrative units (4). The California sur- 
vey (4) recommended also that there be established a continuing agency 
of study and coordination with respect to the entire higher education sys- 
tem of the state. 

A newer trend is seen in the Florida Study (8) which recommended 
regional arrangements by Florida with neighboring states to centralize 
courses which would be unduly expensive for any one state to offer. 


Educational Planning at the State Level 


Edwards (7) brought out the importance of planning at the time of his 
writing in the striking parallel between that time and that of a period one 
hundred years earlier. The earlier period was a struggle to establish the 
democratic way of life. Later the real challenge was to maintain it. 
Parallel, also, were the initial stages of the industrial transformation and 
the early stages of the technological revolution. Men of the earlier period 
were striving to weld three great competing regions into a single nation, 
whereas the later task was the building of a world community. The earlier 
group also recognized the importance of public education as a social in- 
strument in achieving the kind of civilization they proposed to build on 
this continent. 

The realization of the responsibility of the state in planning has caused 
improvement of its machinery for service, the establishment of state boards 
of education, and the increase in opportunities confronting chief state 
school officers. State departments are coming to the fore in exerting lead- 
ership, but growth from the bottom up seems much more basicly sound 
and more durable than domination from the top down. The fact that 
twelve states had surveys under way in 1948 testifies to the importance 
that Haskew (11) attached to statewide planning. 

Morphet (12) stated that the program of education in every state should 
be further improved. Some of this improvement will come thru stimula- 
tion from other states, thru the influence of individuals within the states, 
and in many other ways. It is believed, however, that progress within a 
given state can best be assured thru a statewide program of coordinated 
research. The difficulties of working out such a program are admitted, but 
many are convinced that it is an essential step if education in the future is 
to meet life’s needs better than it has in the past. 
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CHAPTER X 


The Federal Government and Education 


EUGENE S. LAWLER and WILLIAM M. CANNING 


The subject of federal relations to education has received considerable 
attention in the period since April 1946. However, the published 
materials contained a large amount of repetition, and comparatively 
little that can be called original research has been reported. 

It is not possible to separate those materials directly related to federal 
financial support for education from other phases of the relationship 
of federal government and education. An important function of the 
federal government in education has been to provide financial support. 
Any consideration of this financial assistance leads to a consideration of 
the other relationships involved. 


The Scope of Federal Relations to Education 


The extent to which the federal government is concerned with education 
was indicated by Katterle and Pike (25) in their extensive compilation 
of excerpts, running to 430 mimeographed pages, from all federal laws 
and proposals that relate to education in any form: agricultural experiment 


stations, agricultural research, training of air traffic control operators, 
apprenticeship training service, atomic energy research, education of the 
blind, education of the deaf, educational exchange program (Fulbright 
Act), Howard University, and the like. 


The Problem of Federal Aid 


Somewhat typical of the articles which summarized the arguments for 
and against federal participation in financial support for schools was 
the symposium by Temple (44), Norton (32), and Boushall (7). Temple 
indicated that the federal government, almost since its establishment. 
has given assistance of one kind or another to education. Norton stated 
six compelling reasons why federal aid should be immediately voted for 
public education. Boushall took the position that federal financial support 
for education must inevitably result in federal control and a smothering 
of the entire democratic concept. All three writers seemed to be agreed 
on one point, that the federal government has not established or followed 
any consistent policy in its relations to education. 

Some take the position that there should be more federal centralization 
and others take the opposite position—that the states and local com- 
munities should work out their own destinies without the crutch of federal 
assistance. The former group points to the amount of federal government 
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funds presently expended for education. According to U. S. Office of 
Education reports (11, 12), funds for education, or closely related 
purposes, amounting to $141,582,475.17 in 1944-46 and $2,000,000,000 
in 1946-48 were made available by the federal government for distribution 
to the states and territories or to individual schools within them. These 


figures do not include the amounts allotted for school buildings and for 
the education of veterans. 


Proposals Favoring Federal Support 


Persons who favor federal support seem to take their stand on the 
basis of studies which have been carried on over the period since World 
War |. The issues today seem to be essentially whether federal funds 
can be provided without bringing undesirable federal controls and whether 
public funds should be used to support nonpublic institutions. 

Norton and Mort (33) provided additional evidence of the need for 
federal support during the past few years. This study and its graphic, 
abbreviated presentation in booklet form, based on an inventory of public 
school expenditures in the United States for 1946-47, proposed the 


following solution: 


The only cure for inequality and denial of educational opportunity is 
federal aid for public education. This should be provided under a plan 
whereby the national government supplements state and local funds with 
enough aid to put the financing of public education on an adequate 
foundation in all school systems, and which distributes the federal aid in a 
manner that continues local and state control of the schools. 


The necessity for federal aid for public education has been generally 
recognized by representative commissions of citizens who have thoroly 
studied the matter. Examples of such groups have been the Hoover 
Committee of the ’20’s and the Roosevelt Committee of the 30’s (1). 

Senator Taft (42), after reversing his previous stand, provided strong 
leadership for the movement for federal aid to education. However, 
he was not certain that federal aid would not eventually lead to federal 
control. He stated his belief that the only federal control should be that 
of auditing any federal funds contributed as aid to education. 

Conant (10) stated that the case for federal aid to education rests 
on the fact that regardless of a child’s birthplace he is to be educated 
as a citizen of the nation. Numerous other writers reported findings in 
favor of federal aid to education without federal control (1, 4, 6, 25, 
39, 40). 

Donohue (14) while favoring federal aid to education also maintained 
that federal funds should be made available to nonpublic parochial 
schools. He argued that without the federal assistance many parochial 
schools in smaller towns would have to close. This would happen because 
the supporters of the parochial schools would be required to pay higher 
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taxes for the federal support of public institutions and hence not be able 
to continue to support their parochial schools. Other writers stated that 
the criterion of a school’s eligibility to receive federal funds should be 
its “service to the public” and not “public control.” 

Zook (51) reported a study in the form of a poll of the representatives 
of the constituent organizations belonging to the American Council on 
Education in January 1947. The question asked was whether these 
representatives considered federal aid to education as necessary and 
desirable. They were overwhelmingly in favor of federal aid, but were 
divided about equally in regard to providing aid to private as well as 
public schools. 


Previous Federal Aid to Schools 


In a study of federal assistance to schools under the Lanham Act, 
Edgar (15) somewhat in contrast with certain others, concluded that the 
Lanham program had the following implications for general federal aid 
to education: “(a) The Lanham program proved that general federal 
aid could be had without federal control, (b) Lanham maintenance and 
operation assistance had less federal control than the programs of 
vocational homemaking, vocational agriculture, and school lunch already 
widely accepted in our schools.” 


Plan of Apportionment of Federal Aid 


McComb (28) proposed a formula for distributing federal aid in order 
to equalize educational opportunity more nearly among the states. He 
used the concept of allotting federal funds in terms of the educational 
load, effort, ability, and need of the individual state. This proposed plan 
is in harmony with the principals advocated by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education (48). 


Opposition to Federal Support 


The two most common reasons offered as a basis for opposition to 
federal aid involve the concepts that federal aid results in federal control 
and that public federal funds should not be used to support nonpublic 
institutions. 

Representative of numerous studies and reports given against the 
utilization of federal support for education is that by Groves (18) which 
stressed that federal aid provides a false sense of security and self- 
satisfaction to its supporters. 

Sparks (40) stressed the point that federal aid to education would 
result in the disappearance of the independent, privately financed, liberal 
arts college due to federal control thru subsidization. 

Numerous supporters of the later bill (S. 472) were previously 
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opposed to the earlier bill (S. 2499). Norton (31) is a typical example 
of this group. He stated that the earlier bill transferred the control of 
public education from the state to the nation and also tended to support 
a growing variety of sectarian and nonsectarian private schools. Thus, 
according to Norton, education would become an instrument for strength- 
ening the forces which tend to divide our people rather than one which 
tends to unite us and create understanding. Senator Taft, who led the 
senate opposition to S. 2499 later changed his mind and became one 
of the chief supporters of federal aid to education. 

Dewey (13) and Kilpatrick (26), after studying the problem, reported 
that federal aid to nonpublic schools would not support the democratic 
traditions of the country. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education (48) recommended 
that federal aid be granted only to publicly controlled schools. 

Perhaps the most widely discussed problems which arose during recent 
years involved the use of federal funds for schools. Numerous studies 
(5, 9, 18, 34, 46, 50) were reported in various journals. The chief tenet 
in these studies was that Church and State could no longer retain their 
freedom if federal aid was given to sectarian schools. 


Studies of Veterans Education 


Numerous studies were conducted with reference to the G. I. Bill and 
the veteran in college. Russell (35) reported a poll taken by the Division 
of Higher Education of the U. S. Office of Education and based on the 
responses of 180 school officials. The survey led to the conclusion that in 
most states any qualified student—veteran or nonveteran—could have 
obtained admission to college somewhere. The survey also indicated that 
because so many applicants were admitted to colleges, the quality of the 
educational! experience has been lowered below that offered in the prewar 
period in some ways. 

Many studies were made of the academic achievement of veterans in 
colleges (20, 28, 36, 37, 43, 45, 49). In general, these studies indicated 
that the veteran had a more mature attitude toward college and a scholastic 
record higher than he had previous to the war and higher than that of his 
nonveteran classmates. 

The Veterans Administration (23) announced the results of a survey of 
the vocational objectives of the veterans in colleges and universities in the 
spring of 1947. The results showed that of some 18,000 veterans studying 
under the G. I. Bill, two-thirds were enrolled in courses leading to definite 
professions, skills, and employment objectives. The remaining third were 
studying courses in the humanities, social sciences, philosophy, and similar 
fields. 

Strom (41) reported a study of disabled college veterans undertaken 
by the American Council on Education. Special transportation, housing, 
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and classroom facilities were found to be comparatively abundant in 
colleges for this group of students. 


Federal Leadership in Education 


The U. S. Office of Education (22) in reporting on the building program 
of the Federal Works Agency under the Veterans Educational Facilities 
Program pointed out that the War Assets Administration had provided 
7955 buildings of which 784 were at the time of the writing unused and 
unassigned. By the end of 1947, seventy-three million items of personal 
property valued at $80 million had been acquired for schools and colleges. 
Equipment and supplies included electronics equipment, scientific instru- 
ments, motor vehicles, and books. 

McConagha (29) reported a study of the history and progress of the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute. This organization was founded during 
World War II with some eleven branches and at the time of his writing 
still had the majority of these branches in active operation since on July 
1, 1946 the USAFI was officially established as a permanent peacetime 
organization. Some seventy-three colleges and universities were reported 
to be cooperating under contract with USAFI. 

A study of the extensiveness and effectiveness of the education of United 
States veterans in foreign countries under Public Law 346 was reported by 
Eells (16). It is difficult to find a country in which veterans have not 
enrolled as students or about which they have not written letters of inquiry 
to the Veterans Administration. As of January 1947 more than 1200 edu- 
cational institutions in seventy-one foreign countries had been approved by 
the Veterans Administration to cooperate in this program. 

Representative of the studies on the leadership of the federal govern- 
ment in education in foreign countries and occupied areas were the reports 
of the Military Governor, U. S. Zone of Germany (47). These quarterly 
reports represent a very comprehensive study of the entire field of educa- 
tion and cultural relations. Such topics as reorganization, materials of 
instruction, vocational education, teacher education, higher education, and 
adult education were included. 

Aguila (2) reported a study of the federal educational policies in res- 
ervations, territories, and island possessions. In general, the educational 
projects of these possessions were under the direct control of the president 
and were administered by persons appointed by him. Federal grants for 
educational purposes to these outlying possessions have in the past been 
very small as compared with grants given to the states in the mainland. 
Since the termination of World War II these federal reservations in 
general were given a more proper attention in regard to education. This 
was due in large measure to the increased number of military personnel 
and their dependents in these areas. 
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Presidential Leadership in Education 


The role of a president as a leader in education has been appropriately 
undertaken as a new area of research by Appell (3) in his study titled, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Education. Appell stated that the political 
complexities arising from the pressures surrounding a president may be 
more of a deterrent with regard to how a president acts as he works with 
the problems of education than is the limitation of his own educational 
knowledge and beliefs. 

All research to date shows that both Roosevelt and Truman have favored 


federal support to provide an adequate education for every person in the 
country (3, 24, 30). 


Educational Policies of the Federal Government 


Aguila (2) studied the educational policies and objectives of the United 
States Federal Government. He indicated that the principal concern of the 
federal government in the past was to assist the states in their function to 
provide for fundamental education. However, his study, as well as other 
proposals (48), stated that the federal government must give more author- 
ity to the states over the control of money granted for educational aid— 
without prescribing the particular projects it has to undertake—as long as 
all the funds are used for the maintenance and improvement of the school 
system. International activities of the federal government which affected 
education and culture indicated an educational philosophy that was eager 
to develop an enlightened world citizenry based on mutual understanding 
and respect for the cultural background of each nation in the world. 
Aguila (2) also reported a study of the legislation related to educational 
activities which were acted upon by the Seventy-Ninth and Eightieth Con- 
gresses of the United States. It is evident that many measures were taken 
by the federal government to meet the various crises which arose during 
the lifetime of these two legislative groups. 

Aguila stated that the United States government had a tremendous task 
remaining before her in launching not only a national, but also a world- 
wide educational and cultural program for a new kind of world citizenry 
based on the mutual respect of and a better understanding between war- 
exhausted, war-disillusioned peoples. 


Proposed Legislation and Reorganization 


Numerous studies suggested the need for a national scholarship plan 
(8, 48, 51). The President’s Commission on Higher Education (48) 
recommended a federal program of scholarships in the form of grants- 
in-aid at the undergraduate level based primarily on individual need, 
available in all types of higher educational institutions. The maximum 
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amount of money for undergraduate students per year should be $800. 
Methods of allocating this sum within the several states should be on a 
basis which takes account of the number of each state’s high-school gradu- 
ates and its total college age population. A similar federally administered 
plan of fellowships for graduate study was recommended in the amount 
of $1500 per student per year, with the number of such fellowship holders 
increasing each year. 

The President’s Commission and other studies for federal aid to educa- 
tion recommended that legislation in those states which now require 
segregation of white and Negro students in higher educational institutions 
should be repealed at the earliest practicable moment. 

Among the recommendations for reorganization made by the President's 
Commission was a provision for a fundamental change in the position 
given to the central education agency in the government organization. To 
provide for this first, the financial support given to the U. S. Office of 
Education must be made commensurate with the great tasks confronting 
that agency, and second, the status of the agency within the framework of 
the government must be raised. It was held that the status of education in 
the government would have to be raised before the government would be 
able to play an effective role in the necessary improvement of education at 
all levels thruout the country. 

The commission also saw a need for the organization of a federal educa- 
tional guidance and counseling service within the U. S. Office of Education, 
with an advisory committee consisting of representatives of the state guid- 
ance and counseling centers, and the associations and institutions most 
directly concerned. 

Finally, to increase the efficiency of the various educational programs 
in the various agencies and states, the committee recommended that the 
president create an interdepartmental committee with representation from 
each of the states, departments, and agencies maintaining educational pro- 
grams. 
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PART THREE 


Organization and Administration of Higher 
Education 


CHAPTER XI 
Higher Education 


SAMUEL M. BROWNELL 


Researcu in the field of the organization and administration of higher 
education is much more extensive in the number of studies and in the 
variety of problems investigated than it was three years ago. Reports of 
inquiries to determine the status of some problem in organization and 
administration were numerous, especially in the junior college field. The 
veteran was the subject of a number of studies from eight states. Needs 
for higher educational facilities including greater support and higher 
faculty salaries also accounted for a number of studies. To represent the 


research in this area it seemed necessary to include 122 studies as against 
the thirty-five included three years ago. 


Statistical Studies 


Sources of basic data of a statistical nature are important tools to 
administrators in research. During this period four extensive compilations 
of data concerning colleges and universities were: (a) the fifth edition 
of American Colleges and Universities (16), (b) the third edition of the 
handbook by the College Entrance Examination Board (82), (c) the 
1948 edition of American Junior Colleges (12), and (d) Hughes’ report 


on graduate schools (51). Annual statistics on college enrolment were 
furnished by Walters (110, 111, 112). 


Surveys 


Surveys in the higher education field during this period ranged from 
national studies to those involving the intensive study of one phase of one 
institution’s administrative organization. 

The organization and administration of higher education was sys- 
tematically evaluated independently or as part of a total state education 
survey in eight states. Reports of these studies (4, 9, 15, 28, 33, 35, 60, 
67, 83, 88, 94, 101, 102, 103, 113) presented clear evidence of the extent . 
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and variety of conditions and problems in the organization and adminis. 
tration of public higher education today. In the matter of state organiza- 
tion and control it was proposed that a single board of control for 
elementary, secondary, and higher education be established or retained 
in four states (15, 35, 102, 113). In two other states separate boards 
for the state university, for the state colleges, and local boards for junior 
colleges were recommended (67, 103) with a liaison committee to insure 
cooperation. In only one (94) was a separate board for all higher 
education advocated. 

A study primarily of organizational and administrative problems of 
eighty-nine colleges and universities was conducted by McAllister (70). 
Using questionnaires and following with visits averaging two days to 
each campus he interviewed faculty and administrative officers. This 
study by a layman, a member of a college governing board, presented 
data, observations, and conclusions of more than passing interest to 
college administrators. Data were presented by colleges and ranged from 
academic problems and subversive activities to selection and composition 
of boards of control. 

Other surveys in the higher education field include the national survey 
of dental education (47), of college libraries (3), two studies of the 
status of college registrars (54, 87), higher education opportunities for 
Negroes (106), and an evaluation of an institutional work-experience 
program over a seventy-year period (105). 


Laws and Court Decisions 


Chambers provided authoritative analysis of 175 court decisions 
affecting colleges and universities (22) and an analysis of charter purposes, 
structure of governing boards and their powers for thirty-seven foundations 
(20). These, with the studies of more current court and legislative 
actions of higher education (21, 23, 92) provide the college administrator 
with a tool somewhat akin to statistical studies noted above. An historical 
study by Knight (57) shows the legal reasoning for state support of 
higher education in North Carolina in 1805. 


Boards of Control 


In addition to the attention given to boards of control in state surveys 
(15, 35, 67, 94, 101, 102, 113) and in the studies by McAllister (70) 
and Chambers (20), the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (1) studied the reaction of administrators to the organization 
of their controlling boards, while Nimkoff and Wood (81) found that 
the number of women trustees has increased markedly on the boards of 
fifty-six public accredited women’s colleges. Beck (8) investigated the 
social and economic characteristics of men on the governing boards of 
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thirty leading American universities. He evaluated this in terms of possible 


social and educational implications, suggesting that there may be a class 
bias because of their background. 


Finance 


The costs and financing of higher education as a national problem 
were considered in three studies of major consequence, each of which made 
a unique contribution. The President’s Commission on Higher Education 
(109) devoted its Report Number 5 to an over-all view, considering 
particularly the place of the federal government. Hungate’s well docu- 
mented book (53) presented the finance problem more from the viewpoint 
of the college administrator, while Harris’ (42) approach was that of the 
economist. 

Each of the state surveys (15, 35, 67, 94, 101, 113) devoted attention 
to costs and financing higher education, the New York study being issued 
separately (103). The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (1) considered cost and support problems peculiar to teachers 
colleges, while Saylor (97) did the same for the junior colleges. Current 
practices in debt financing were reported by Stewart and Lyon (100), 
and in fee policies for part-time students by Constance and Ordeman (27). 

A cost-analysis study by Conley (26) used objective test data to 


evaluate the outcomes of a low unit-cost junior college program in Chicago. 
Care must be taken in interpretation of results because of the limited 
educational outcomes studied. The findings indicated gains in the learn- 
ings measured for those who survived the mass education procedure 
comparable to those of students from much higher unit-cost colleges. 


Higher Education Needs 


The most discussed single study of higher education needs on a national 
scale was that of the President's Commission on Higher Education. Its 
findings were presented in six volumes (109). Regional and State 
comprehensive or special studies of higher education needs (2, 4, 9, 15, 
28, 33,35, 41, 67, 83, 88, 93, 94, 101, 102, 113) utilized much the same 
general procedures and presented much the same generai findings. Many 
more students were attending and apparently would continue to attend 
colleges and universities than both physical plant and staff would normally 
eare for. The problem of immigration was especially considered by the 
Pacific Coast Committee (2). Partch (85, 86) devoted his studies 
primarily to physical plant needs, while Mosier’s study (79) was of 
college teacher supply and demand. Two special studies of the needs for 
facilities for Negro higher education (106, 114) showed that for this 
group the problem was much more acute than for white students. 
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Faculty Personnel Problems 


In a period of inflation it is natural that salary studies should be 
prevalent. Salary amounts, ranges, and policies were reported in five 
studies (5, 34, 45, 70, 73), data being collected by questionnaire or 
personal visit. The relation of salaries to living costs was provided by 
Rogers (91) and to the salaries of those in federal civil service by Kyte 
(65). All studies pointed up the generally inadequate salaries for staff 
members in colleges and universities. Closely allied to salary studies are 
those of deferred compensation or retirement. Of three studies reported 
(17, 32, 40) the latter two were questionnaire studies of 100 and 135 
colleges respectively, while the first was concerned with junior colleges. 
Greenough’s authoritative book (40) presented data on college retirement 
plans along with information essential to planning and reviewing retire- 
ment systems. 

Administrative and supervisory studies related to instruction included 
varied approaches to evaluating staff competence. Chapin (25) applied 
nine categories to measure productivity. Taylor and otaers (104) reported 
the use of student ratings of instruction. Davis (31), Gray (39), and 
Reynolds (89) analyzed questionnaire returns from junior colleges to 
find out the practices in use. The situation with respect to the load of 
staff members was reported by Hines and Mead (46) for colleges of 
education and by Koos (61) for junior colleges. 


Veterans and Armed Service Education 


The veterans were a favorite subject of study. Their educational 
plans were studied by Carpenter and Glick (19) before they left the 
service. How they performed as students on the campus was analyzed by 
Painter and Painter (84), who used the interview method, by Hughes 
(50) and Justice (56), who utilized the questionnaire method, and by 
Gowan (37), Love and Love (69), and Thompson and Pressey (107), 
who compared the records of veterans with those of nonveterans. Con- 
clusions were similar to a marked degree. The veteran was not different 
from the nonveteran in his mental or emotional characteristics or attitudes 
toward college. The best academic record was made by married veterans 
with children, the next best by married veterans with no children, fol- 
lowed by single veterans and nonveterans. However, the overlap of 
records was more notable than were the slight differences in average 
performance. Stewart’s (99) follow-up study of World War I veterans 
who had been enrolled in rehabilitation programs at the University of 
Colorado 1919-1926 was unique as a followup study. It revealed that these 
men had incomes and records of civic participation above college 
graduates out of school the same length of time. 

The armed service education program was also a special subject of 
investigation. Chambers (24), Davis (30), and Grace (38), reported 
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studies of possible implications of armed service programs on civilian 
education. These studies were based on staff conferences in the armed 
service departments, use of official files, visits to training installations, 
inquiries of former trainees and of civilian educators with experience in 
armed services education, and other sources. The possible values and 
limitations were presented in a nontechnical style. Analysis of the 
reactions of the sixty-one guest students of European countries to the 
army program at Biarritz was also reported by Carpenter (18). 


College Entrance 


Studies of college entrance looked both forward and backward. Balyeat 
(7), Richardson (90), and Wiseman (118) surveyed over the years the 
offerings of high-school graduates for college entrance and the require- 
ments of colleges for entrance as disclosed by their catalogs. The change 
in patterns was similar. No evidence was given to determine whether the 
change in offerings was due to change in entrance requirements or vice 
versa. 

Prediction of success in college was studied by Crawford and Burnham 
(29), whose report is a valuable source book on college aptitude testing. 


Junior College Studies 


It is impressive to note the number of studies in the fields of junior 
college administration. Status studies based on questionnaire returns 
indicated that junior college executives were generous of their time in 
providing information. Thirty-three of the studies listed were in the 
junior college field. The appraisal by Koos (58) of the 6-4-4 plan of 
organization of schools included the significant portions of a number of 
these thirty-three studies. The main conclusion was that the 6-4-4 plan 
is the most effective and the most economical means of bringing the full 


advantage of the junior high school and the junior college to the 
community. 
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School districts, organization of, 283; re- 
organization, 283, 325 

School services, extension of, 302, 314; 
special, 303 

Special education, 305 

Special services, 303 

State boards of education, 342 

State departments of education, 343 

State school systems, organization and ad- 
ministration, 341 
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Superintendents, county, 295, duties of, 
292; qualifications, 291; salaries, 294; 
tenure, 293 

Supervision, evaluation of, 337; in junior 
colleges, 335; organization and ad- 
ministration, 334; by principals, 336; 
principles of, 334; trends in, 339 

Surveys, 322; evaluation of, 322; of 
higher education, 355; local, 324; re- 
gional, 328; state, 325; of supervisory 
practices, 334 


Teacher tenure, 285 


Teaching load, 303; measurement 
303 

Tenure, of school administrators, 293; of 
teachers, 285 

Terminal education, 303 

Transportation, accident liability, 320; 
financial aspects, 318; growth of, 318; 
legal status, 318; of pupils, 318 


of, 


Veteran’s education, 349, 358 


Work experience, 302 
Workshops, 338 





